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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


Lorp Joun Russet has failed to work the political machine to 
good purpose, but he has shown that he can bring it to a dead 
stop: he has broken up his own Cabinet, apparently beyond the 
possibility of reconstruction or patching; and at the time we write 
no one has appeared who is able to make a new one. Meanwhile, 
Parliament is at a stand. 
of the session must begin anew; and when it may be possible to 
bring back the horses to the starting-point, no one can guess. 
There must be a new Budget (we are now in March, and the In- 
eome-tax will expire in April); a new programme for the session ; 
and above all, there must be a Ministry to propound them. 

Only three Ministerial arrangements appear to have presented 
themselves to men’s minds as at all feasible : 
patched up of the least damaged portions of the old and the friends 
of Sir James Graham; a Stanley Ministry, to be compounded of 
any materials Lord Stanley could get together; and a Graham 
Ministry, of pure “ Peclites,” or with an admixture of Whigs and 
Liberals. The Reform Act is well nigh twenty years old, yet its 
system has produced no man capable of leading. Nay, every one 
of the three possible leaders was a member of the Ministry which 
originated and carried the Reform Bill. That measure seems ac- 
tually to have narrowed instead of extending the nation’s choice 
of statesmen. 

The Queen sent for Lord Stanley, as soon as she received, on 
Saturday, the formal demission of her late Ministers, which she 
had been prepared on Friday to expect. The exact nature of the 











There has been a false start; the work | 


a Russell Ministry, | 


understanding with her Majesty at that interview has not tran- | 


It was uot that Lord Stanley should immediately form a 


Sy pired. 
Winistry ; for the task was devolved upon Lord John Russell the | 


same evening. Nor was it finally conclusive against his under- 
taking the task; for in the course of the afternoon he despatched 
a missive to Paris, to hasten the return of Mr. Gladstone. 

On the evening of Saturday, however, Lord John Russell 
was once more intrusted with the task of forming a Cabinet. 
The Earl of Aberdeen was invited to take a ecodrdinate part 
in the negotiations between Lord John and Sir James Graham. 

ese two high contracting parties had several meetings, some of 

m in the presence of the Queen.’. Whom of his followers Lord 
John proposed or expected to be able to retain, does not distinctly 


appear. That the clan Grey should adhere to the fortunes of the | 


broken-down Chancellor of the Exchequer was natural; and its 
three chiefs held stings Lords I lowne, Mi ‘ 
u chiefs held meetings apart. Lords Lansdowne, Minto, Car- 


| 


lisle, and Seymour, were all absent from the mecting of Coun- | 


il at which Lord John Russell announced his determination to 
resign; and the care taken by Lord Lansdowne, when intimating 
the state of affairs to the Peers on Monday, that it should be dis- 
tinetly understood he was only repeating what Lord John had told 
aim, was remarked. 

It was Lord Stanley's turn to be “sent for” on Tuesday ; and 
on this second occasion he accepted without hesitation the chapge 
of immediately forming a Ministry. Me put himself in ecom- 
munication with Mr. Disracli, Lord Ellenborough, and some 
of the other Protectionist leaders. But the movements that 
excited most attention were his interviews with Mr. Gladst 

arrived from Paris on Wednesday, and Lord Canning; 

of them Free-traders of the Peel school, and the former gentl 
preéminently distinguished by fidelity to his chief as well as by 
surpassed ability and zeal in tighting the battle of the Tariff. 
raeli has repeatedly offered to postpone the Corn-law qu 
during the continuance of the present oe Rr ; and Mr. Her- 
ness notice of amendment on the Budget, while it proposed to re- 
dluee the Income-tax with a view to its final extinetion, appgared 
to recognize the changes in our commercial policy, effected 4 the 
means of that tax, as final. It also deserves to be noticed, that at 
a Protectionist meeting held in Leicestershire in thé course of the 
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week, the Marquis of Granby, Lord John Manners, and Mr. G. F. 
Young, all concurred in imploring their hearers not to embarrass 
Lord Stanley by urging a return to protection impatiently. Simi- 
lar appeals were no doubt made in private in more influential 
quarters, but apparently without effect ; or Lord Stanley, anxious 
not to exasperate his friends by refusing office, rather than eager 
to obtain it, may have gone straightforward without trying com- 
a. At all events, he has abandoned his attempt, and Lord 
ohn Russell's advice has again been asked. 

Meanwhile, “the Peelites,” as they are called, appear to stick 
together. They have had frequent mectings during the week at 
Argyll House; both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Canning, notwith- 
standing Lord Stanley’s overtures, have taken part in them; and 
Mr. Edward Ellice, intimately connected with the clan Grey, and 
well practised in political matchmaking, has appeared on the scene. 

Such is the undecided aspect of atlairs at the time we write. 
Nothing is certain, execpt perhaps the final dissolution of the 
Russell Ministry of 1816, from the disagreement of its members, 
and the refusal of Sir James Graham and his friends to recruit its 
strength. Its President of the Board of Control has already re- 
tired into the House of Lords ; and its Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is by common consent relegated to private life. 

The public appear to take “the crisis” very coolly. The 
Funds = been little affected. The preconcerted meetings 
in the Metropolis about the window and house taxes are a 
commonplace agitation for an isolated object. In the manu- 
facturing districts, the only anxiety expressed is that there 
may be no dissolution of Parliament. The herd of the so-called 
Financial Reformers appear disposed to stick to their quasi-Whig 
role; Messrs. Bright and Cobden incline to Sir James Graham ; 
and so perhaps do Mr. Hume, Mr. Wakley, and some other seat- 
tered Radicals. 

The termination of the Russell Ministry of 1846 is in perfect 
keeping with its antecedents, It came into office by taking a 
shabby advantage of the vindictive feelings which Sir Robert Peel 
had excited in the breasts of the Protectionists when he acted upon 
the principles to which its members professed to be devoted. It 
came into office on false pretences ; encouraging the delusive belief 
that it was to be a Ministry of progress, whereas every advance it 
has made has been tardy and under compulsion. The only real ex- 
tension of the Peel commercial policy it has effected is the repeal 
of the Navigation-laws; and that measure it clogged with a multi- 
— of petty pedantic oo that have at this moment 

rought all the sailors of all the outports into a state of mutiny. 
The languid efforts to improve the administration of domestic affairs 
have been attended with results absolutely disgraceful. It 
has made no real progress in national education; and the 
various Commissions for improving the sanatory police of 
towns have become a bye-word. Ireland has been the best and 
worst ground: the famine was providently anticipated by Peel ; 
the Whigs added it to their aa excuses for indifferent adminis- 
tration the Eneumbered Estates act is working good; the 
Ecclesiastical Bill is breeding rebellion. With respect to the finan- 
cial operations of the Russell Ministry, it is enough to say 
that the fatal Budget of 1851 is not one iota more crude or ridi- 
culous than the Budget of three editions in 1849, or the Stamp- 
act revision in 1850. The Colonial policy has been hypocritical 
and mischievous. In this department something was expected 
from Lord John Russell and Earl Grey; but their first step was to 
neutralize Mr. Charles Buller, who was ultimately driven to take 
refuge in the Poor-law Board, where he did accomplish some good. 
All projected improvements in emigration and colonization have, 
one after another, been abandoned; and the knotty question of 
convict transportation has been rendered more hopeless of so- 
lution than ever. Their career has been tracked by incendiary 
ri t Montreal; by a successful passive resistance at the 
by the organization of an anti-convict league throughout 
Stralia; by insurrections in the Ionian Islands and Ceylon, 


‘suppressed by acts of cruclty not surpassed in Italy or Hungary. 


The scandalous trickery and intrigue which enabled them, by 
paeking and misleading a Parliamentary Committee, to evade the 
efposure of the Ceylon atrocities, has cast a stigma on the charaec- 
tér of the Imperial Legislature. The Foreign policy of the Rus- 
sell Administration has been equally discreditable. It coquetted 
with the European Revolution of 1848 sufficiently to irritate the 
despotic powers, and abandoned to their fate the insurgents whom 


it encouraged and compromised. While quailing before every 
Government that presented the slightest show of strength, 1¢ 


with a ludicrous 


prose 


bullied the insignificant monarchy of Greece 
ly disproportionate display of foree; and in ution of 
that solemn and costly sham the suppression of the slave- 
trade, it has violated ‘the law of nations in the waters of 


Brazil. from the beginning on the mere tenure of 
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sufferance, it has constantly been provoking the Parliamentary 
majority to crush it; a fate it repeatedly escaped by the generous 
protection of the statesman it insidiously supplanted. And within 
a few months of his deeease, when his strong arm and clear head 
were no longer present to arrest and save, it has committed felo 
de se. Its chief fancied he could obtain an easy triumph over the 
Roman Catholics of England; forgetting that the Irish were sure 
to make common cause with them, and that by the management of 
his Viceroy that body was one main source of his strength. When 
he felt the ground giving way beneath his feet, he clung in despe- 
ration to the subterfuge of once more emitting a vague promise of 
some future extension of the suffrage; and, finding that the Radi- 
cals thought “a bird in the hand worth two in the bush,” like a 

iled child he threw up the game in a pet. From first to last, 
the Russell Ministry of 1846 has maintained its character of an 
arrant sham. 








A Romanist agitation is fairly on foot in Ireland. The Roman 
Catholic Prelates have met in Dublin under the presidency of Pri- 
mate Cullen ; twenty-one of the twenty-eight Bishops being 
present. Their proceedings were harmonious; and addresses to 
the Queen and the Roman Catholics of Ireland, with petitions to 
Parliament against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, were voted una- 
nimously. Meetings of the laity for the same purpose have been 
held throughout the country. The whole agency of simultaneous 
Sunday meetings and addresses from the altar, the efficacy of 
which has so often been felt in Ireland, is brought into play. The 
Government appears to be entirely isolated. 





The Foreign incidents of the week are of little moment. A wide 
circulation has been given in France to a letter addressed by the 
Duke of Bordeaux to M. Berryer. The short meaning of this long 
epistle is, that if France will recognize the legitimate claims of 

enri V, he will confine himself strictly within the limits of con- 
stitutional monarchy. The document appears to have made little 
or no impression. The anniversary of the Revolution of 1848 pas- 
sed quietly both in Paris and the provinces. 

Symptoms of alarm at the threatening attitude assumed by 
Austria and Prussia have appeared in Switzerland, in the emission 
of semi-oflicial manifestoes, asserting the Conservative character 
and leanings of the majority of the Cantons, and denying that en- 
couragement or countenance has been given to Red Republican 
refugees. 

Sardinia maintains a more fearless attitude. The Legislature 
proceeds in abolishing various relics of feudal institutions ; and 
great anxiety is shown to remove the impression that Siccardi’s 
resignation had its origin in any difference of opinion with his 
colleagues. 


Debates aud Procerdings in Warliament, 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Monday, Feb. 24. The Ministerial Crisis; Explanations by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Stanley—Vice-Chancellor’s Bill, read a second time. 

Tuesday, Feb. 25, Marriages of Affinity Bill; second reading debated, and nega- 
tived by 50 to 16—Adjourned, on account of the Ministerial Crisis, till Friday. 

Friday, Feb.28. Vice-Chancellor’s Bill, read a third time and passed— Ministerial 
Crisis ; Explanations by the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Aberdeen, and Lord 
Stanley. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, Feb. 24. 
John Russell—Adjournment till Friday. 

Friday, Feb, 28. Metropolitan Cattle-Market Bill; second reading opposed, and 
postponed— Ministerial Crisis; Explanations by Lord John Russell, Mr. Disraeli, 
and Sir James Graham— Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill postponed. 
TIME- TABLE, 








Ministerial Crisis ; Explanations by Lord 
















The Lords. The Commens. 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
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Sittingsthis Week, 3%; Time, 10h 35m is Week, 3 ec, dh lim 
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Ministertat Crists: Tir Premier's Statement. 

The House of Commons assembled on Monday, at the usual hour 
of four, and about an hour was spent in routine business, such 
as the presentation of petitions. Conversation was loud and general, 
and expectation on the stretch. At a few minutes to five o'clock, 
nearly five hundred Members were present, the galleries were 
thronged, and many Peers were among the erowd of spectators. Mr. 
Monckton Mritnes caused amusement by an unconscious act: in 
absence of mind, he walked up to the vacant seat reserved for Lord 
John Russell on the Treasury benches, and was about to take it, when 
he perceived his mistake, and amidst roars of laughter withdrew to a 
less conspicuous part of the House. Just before five, the Premier made 
his appearance; and as he walked up to his seat the cheering was 
pretty general. 

The Speaker called the order of the day for the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

, Lord Joun Russet rose amidst a profound silence, and spoke as fol- 
ows—— 

“Mr. Speaker, I promised the House that I would on this day state the 
reasons that induced me to propose, on Friday last, the adjournment of the 
Committee of Ways and Means to the present time. I now rise to acquit 
myself of that engagement. The House will remember, that immediately 
after the commencement of the session, a motion was made by the honour- 
able gentleman the Member for Buckinghamshire, calling on her Majesty's 
Ministers to take immediate measures to relieve the distress of the owners 
and occupiers of land. Every Member of this House, and every person in 
the country, must have considered that that motion was a motion to take 
out of the hands of the Government the conduct of the measures which Go- 
vernment might think it fit to propose. The honourable Member for Buck- 
inghamshire took a perfectly Parliamentary course on that subject. He 
stated, that having appealed to the Government on former occasions, he 
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now appealed to the House. I do not in the slightest degree complain of 
the course the honourable gentleman took; but I stated what must have 
been the effect in the view of every one if the motion had been successfy), 
Sir, 269 Members of this House voted for that motion, and 283 Members 
voted against it; there was therefore a majority of those persons present jin 
the House of 14 Members against it. Now, Sir, upon a question of that 
kind, brought. forward in lity to the Government at the very commence. 
ment of the session, the Chancellor of the Exchequer having given notice 
that he would bring forward his financial statement for the year in two days 
after, a majority of 14 must tend to weaken any Government which had 0 
small a majority of the House of Commons: but it appeared to me, that al. 
though that majority was small, yet, if there was a determination in all the 
Members of that majority to maintain the principles of commercial policy 
which in effect were in question ‘on that day, that this union might have 
made up for the smallness of the majority, and that the Government might 
have conducted successfully the affairs of the country. But, on the 20th of 
February, a motion was made in reference to a certain question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform ; and on that question, and in a thin House of little more than 
150 Members, the Government was beaten by a majority of nearly two to one. 
Now, observe, if that had occurred in ordinary cireumstances, I might have 
thought it owing to the hour and to the thinness of the House that those in 
favour of the motion should have attended and that those who were not in 
favour of it were not present, but that on the second reading of the bill 
which the House then gave leave to introduce the latter would attend and 
make a majority in accordance with the view taken by Government on this 
subject expressed through me as its organ: but, in the actual circumstances 
in which we were placed, I did consider, that although honourable gentle- 
men may have entirely acted with a view to the particular question befor 
them, and not at all with respect to the Government,—although that might 
have been their intention and view, yet that, in effect, having the whole of 
the financial and other measures before them,—having the probability, which I 
was inclined to believe in, that on other measures and on other incidental ques- 
tions, we might meet with similar defeats, I came to the conclusion that the 
Government was not in a position to conduct satisfactorily the business of the 
country in this House during the forthcoming session. I thought it was for 
the public interest that, if this were the case, the House should not enter 
into discussions on financial measures, and be led to form opinions on those 
questions when it was not probable that the Government should be able suc- 
cessfully to go through the session. I thought likewise, that it was a very 
dangerous, and that it was a very disadvantageous thing for the country, 
that a Government should continue liable to defeats from time to time, havy- 
ing but a small majority at any time, and therefore carrying on a kind of 
lingering existence during great part of the session. I therefore assembled 
the members of the Cabinet, and I stated to them, it was my opinion the best 
course we could take as a Ministry was to forward our resignations to her Ma- 
jesty and enable her Majesty to form another Administration. My colleagues 
at present in the Cabinet concurred with me in that opinion ; but one very im- 
portant member of the Cabinet, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord President 
of the Council, was at that time absent in the country, and I did not like to 
forward our resignations to her Majesty on that day, and I therefore asked 
the House on Friday to consent to an adjournment to this day. Early on 
the following morning, the Marquis of Lansdowne reached town, and met 
me at Buckingham Palace. He informed me he entirely concurred in the 
view I took. I therefore proceeded at once to her Majesty, to lay before hex 
Majesty the unanimous resignations of the members of the Administration. 
Her Majesty was graciously pleased to accept those resignations; and she 
was pleased also to inform me, it was her intention to send immediately to 
Lord Stanley for the purpose of intrusting him with the charge of forming a 
Government. I was informed later in the afternoon, that I was required to 
proceed to Buckingham Palace; and I was then informed by her Majesty 
that Lord Stanley had stated he was not then prepared to form a Govern- 
ment. Her Majesty then asked me to undertake the charge of reconstruct- 
ing a Government which might be able to obtain the confidence of the Ilouse. 
I thought it my duty, under those circumstances, to attempt that task. 
(Faint cheers.) Ihave therefore assured her Majesty that I would under- 
take it. Iam perfectly aware of the many difficulties which surround that 
task; but I should only add to those difficulties, and be acting most impro- 
perly, if I were to state anything further at present. I have only further to 
request that the House, without passing now to any discussion, or forming 
any judgment with respect to what has taken place, will adjourn to Friday 
next ; when I trust some definitive resolution may have been come to, and 
when I shall either have succeeded in or have abandoned the task I have 
undertaken ; and in either case the House will know what is likely to be the 
result. Sir, I move that this House do adjourn to Friday next.” 

Mr. Disraeui, “ apparently in some slight agitation,” said— 

“It is not my intention to trespass on the House for any length of time > 
but, after the statement which has just been made by the noble Lord, I must 
occupy their attention for one moment. It is most true, and it is a mutter 
of public notoriety, that Lord Stanley has had an audience of her Majesty; 
and when Lord Stanley has received her gracious permission to state what 
transpired during the audience, he will no doubt do so in public, and in « 
constitutional manner in his place in Parliament: but there is one observa- 
tion in the statement of the noble Lord I feel it my duty not to permit to 
yass unnoticed. When the noble Lord states that Lord Stanley stated to 
= Majesty that he was not prepared to form an Administration P 

Lord Joun Russett—* That he was not then prepared.” 

Mr. Disrarti—* ‘Not then prepared’ : that correction of the noble Lord's 
does not at all effect that which I wish to state to the House, I say I must 
express my conviction, that when the noble Lord says Lord Stanley stated he 
was not then prepared to form an Administration —[after a panse}]—he has 
made a statement to the House which, on further reflection, { think he will 
acknowledge was not founded on what really occurred.” 

Lord Joun Russeti—* After what the honourable gentleman has stated, 
I will only say I have no doubt that at the proper time, when Lord Stanley 
shall think fit to do so and has received the permission of her Majesty, he 
will state what has occurred ; and my belief is that Lord Stanley's statement 
will bear me out in what I have said."” (** Hear, hear !”’) 

Mr. Roervcx, “ who was received with a little interruption,” said 

**T am anxious to make one observation on the very extraordinary state ot 
affairs in which we now are. We are about to adjourn till Friday. Thu 
noble Lord is about to reconstruct his Cabinet. He may fail, and that with- 
out the House of Commons having the slightest opportunity to express any 
feeling of their own; and then her Majesty, inall probability, will be obliged, 
if I may use the phrase, to send for somebody else to make an Administra- 
tion. (‘* For Roebuck.’ A laugh.) 1 do hope that the noble Lord, who 
has hitherto acted as the leader, not simply of a great party in this House, 
but also as being the representative ofa great principle, will not forget, in «I! 
the proceedings about to take place, that this principle is now in his hands ; 
and that, in a great measure, what will hereafter take place with respect te 
this great principle of the financial arrangements of the country will depen: 
on the proceeding he will take, and on him will be the responsibility if w« 
have again to go through the great fight of free trade.” (**J/ear, hear !’”) 

Most of the Members now left their places ; some formal business was 
rapidly transacted ; and at a quarter past five the Hlouse adjourned till 
Friday. 
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Lorp LanspowNe’s STATEMENT TO THE PEERs. 

At five o'clock on Monday, the attendance of Peers was somewhat 

ater than on ordinary occasions, and a number of Peeresses were present 
in the galleries. Though information respecting the state of the Govern- 
ment was expected, the House exhibited its usual quiet appearance. 
Shortly after five o'clock, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Earl Grey, and the Marquis of Clanricarde were in their places. : 

Lord Campxe t laid on the table a bill for the more effectual punish- 
ment of burglary, and of robbery committed by the assistance of chloro- 
form. A mass of petitions were presented. Lord Brovenam called at- 
tention to returns showing that writs of certiorari have been issued to 
withdraw cases from 9 County Courts into the Superior Courts in a very 

erate proportion of cases. 
m Tbe Merges of LanspownF, after laying on the table a report from 
the Commissioners of Sewers, said— 

“My Lords, as there is no business before the House, I may as well at 
once take this opportunity of moving that the House at its rising be ad- 
journed till Friday next. In making this motion, I feel that, however im- 
perfectly and inefficiently I may be able to lay before your Lordships any 
communication relating to the present posture of affairs, it is due to your 
Lordships that any information or communication made on that subject to 
the other House of Parliament should, in substance at least, be made also to 
this House. But, my Lords, in doing so I shall contine myself simply to a 
statement of the facts as I understand them to have occurred. On Friday 


last, in consequence of divisions which had recently taken place in the other | 


House of Parliament, her Majesty’s servants communicated with each other. 
From domestic circumstances I was not one of the number on that occasion ; 
but they communicated with each other, and on that day her Majesty was 
led to believe that it was probable her Majesty’s servants would resign on 
the day following. Early on Saturday morning I came to town, and that 
resignation was most respectfully and unanimously tendered by her Ma- 
jesty’s servants to her Majesty. In the course of the same day, the noble 
Lord I now see opposite was, as I am informed, invited to attend at the 
Palace, and a proposal was made to him to construct a Government. I am 


informed that the noble Lord stated that he was not then prepared to form | 


one. Upon that communication being made, recourse was had to other per- 
sons, more particularly to my noble friend lately at the head of the Govern- 
ment; and he was requested to reconstruct an Administration. My Lords, 
this is the present state of matters. All that it is in my power now to state 
to your Lordships is, that my noble friend iately at the head of the Govern- 
ment has, upon reflection, thought it to be his duty towards her Majesty and 
towards the public, to attempt the reconstruction of another Cabinet. Be- 
yend that I have nothing to say: I speak as the organ of a Government 
which in fact exists no more—which holds office nominally only ; and lam 
its representative only for the purpose of making this communication to your 
Lordships.”” 
Lord Stantey made a very bricf statement— 


“Tam sure none of your Lordships will be disposed to make any opposi- | 


tion to the proposal which the noble Marquis has now made to the House ; 
or, at all events, that it will be unanimously agreed that no public business 
of importance shall be transacted. I am exceedingly unwilling to make, 
and indeed I will not make, any comment on the statement made by the 
noble Marquis. Cireumstanced as the country now is, it is impossible that 
any revelation can be made of what has occurred. In the present state of 
things, I do not hold it consistent with my duty to offer any explanations 
that must necessarily be of an imperfect character. I can only say, that on 
Saturday I had the honour of a lengthened audience of her Majesty; in 
the course of which I laid before her Majesty fully and unreservedly what 
were my views of the present state of the country ‘and of parties. Nothing 
could have exceeded the graciousness, the condescension, indeed, I may say 
the kindness of her Majesty, throughout the whole of that audience ; but 
of what passed at that interview, cither as to the advice which I tendered 
to her Majesty, or of what was stated by her Majesty, I should ill requite 
the kindness and favour with which I was visited if I should at the pre- 
sent moment say asingle word. (** /lear, hear!’") When the time shall come— 
when this political crisis shall have passed—I shall be prepared to state 


fully and unreservedly to your Lordships and the country the whole sub- | 


stance of the advice I tendered to her Majesty, and the course which, as a 
publie man honoured with the confidence of her Majesty, and as a Privy 
Councillor, I recommended should be taken.”’ 

After these explanations, the Earl of Sr. Germans suggested, that 
there could be no objection to proceeding next day with a bill which 
has no political object—the Marriages Bill. Lord Campse.t, while 


difering from Lord St. Germans in opinion on that bill, concurred with | 


him that the discussion of it need not be suspended. The Archbishop 
of Canrzapury also expressed the wish of himsclf and many of the 
Bishops that the bill should be discussed next day. The Marquis of 
LaXspowner said that such a course under the circumstances was unusual, 
but there was so much force in the reason for it that he would offer no 
objection. He consented, on the understanding that no other subject of 
discussion should be introduced. The House adjourned on that under- 
standing. ; 
Marrices or Pronmirep Arrinity. 

The Lords met on Tuesday, as it had been agreed they should, to dis- 
cuss the second reading of the Marriages Bill. l’etitions were presented 
for and against the measure ; among those for it, one through Lord Over- 
stonE, from the City of London, signed by the Lord Mayor, 59 bankers, 
237 merchants, 146 solicitors, 124 barristers, and 61 physicians. 

The motion for the second reading was made by the Earl of Sr. Grn- 
"ANS; who in a perspicuous manner marshalled the well-known argu- 
ments on the subject, illustrated with a good deal of learning. The por- 
tion of his speech which was freshest made an addition to the statistics of 
the question. 

it had been said in another place, that only one marriage with the sister of 
a deceased wife had taken place in the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster ; 
but he was prepared with a return whi h showed that no fewer than 
“8 cases had been discovered in that parish alone, chiefly among the 
class of small tradesmen, though there were a few also among the la- 
bouring class. He had a list which showed that no fewer than 830 mar- 
rages of this nature had been recently found to have taken place in London 
and the neighbourhood, within a cireuit of seven or eizht miles of the Gene- 
ral Post-oftice, The number discovered in Lambeth was 72; in Blackfriars, 
11; in St. George’ s-in-the-East, 25; in Wes‘ ‘aster, 20; in Walworth, 12; 
In Deptford, 20; in Woolwich, 15; in Greenwich, 12; ia Barking, 6; in 
“Wisham, 0. Of the total number, 222 had taken place before 1835; 143 
Since 1835, though the precise year could not be ascertained; 84 between 


1835 and 18410; 142 between 1840 and 1845; 202 between 1845 and 1850; | 
This statement showed that the number of these | 


and 37 at uncertain dates. 
harrlages was progressively increasing ; so that it was evident that public 
®pinion was not favonrable to the prohibition. He had another return from 
a district of the Midland counties, including th: i where the est: 
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mated population of the district, according to the census of 1811, was about 
500,000: the total number of cases discovered in that district, exclusive of 
many regarding which there had not been time to institute minute inqu'- 
ries, was 625. Of this number 165 were contracted before 1835, leaving 46) 
cases since January in that year. Of these there occurred in the five years 
from 1835 to 1839 inclusive, 93, or about 16 per annum; in the next five 
years, from 1840 to 1844, 150, or about 30 per annum; in the suceeeding 
tive years, from 1844 to 1849, 173, or about 35 per annum; in the year 
1850, 41. 

When it is considered how many respectable and moral people have disre- 
garded the present law, being satisfied that these marriages are not prohibited 
but permitted by the law of God, their Lordships would, he hoped, be of 
opinion that it is dangerous to teach persons of such a class to live in perpe- 
tual breach of the laws of the country. 

The opposition to the bill was led by the Archbishop of Canrernury, 
on religious grounds, urged with gentleness towards opponents, but with 
firm confidence as respects the discharge of a public duty. 

The question is settled by the Word of God, as read in the 18th chapter of 
Leviticus. The passage in the 16th verse of that chapter, which is relied 





on by the supporters of the bill, is of such uncertain interpretation that no 
argument can be based on it. In reference to the many mischiefs alleged to 
be the consequences of the present state of the law, it is no doubt to be la- 
| mented that this or any other law, divine or human, should be transgressed ; 
but the part of the Legislature must be not to lower the law to the standard 
of the practice, but to clevate the practice to the standard of the law. Very 
grievous mischiefs arise from all unlawful connexions—from the praetice of 
concubinage, for instance ; but we do not for that reason think of dispensin ¢ 
with the obligation of marriage, or legitimize the guiltless progeny of « 
guilty connexion. The Archbishop moved that the bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

The Bishop of Exerrr went over the general argument in favour of the 
bill with the same elaborateness that Lord St. Germans traversed the 
antagonist ground ; especially maintaining as a Bishop of the Church of 
England, that he is bound to call these marriages incestuous, 

He gave a new interpretation of the 16th verse of Levitieus xviii; « 
which he had received from Dr. Milner, the Professor of Hebrew at Cam- 
bridge. The verse which in our translation stands, “ Neither shalt thou 
take a wife to her sister, to vex her, to uncover her nakedness, beside th: 
other in her lifetime ’’—when literally rendered, is, ‘* A woman unto sister 
thou shalt not take, to uncover nakedness, during life.” There are no pro- 
nouns in the sentence. The phrase “during life” or “in life” is one ot 
emphasis, one of the strong expressions ordinarily used in Seripture ; it ap - 
| plies unquestionably to the life not of the wife but of the sister, and implics 
| that the event shall never take place. 

The Bishop of Sr. Davins felt obliged to go a certain way with Lord 
| St. Germans, but came at last to different practical conclusions. 


He believes that the marriages are not prohibited but are tacitly permitted 
by the words of the chapter so often quoted. His impression has all along 
been, that in this case too many attempts have been made to accommodate 
| Scripture to a preconceived opinion. It is a mistake to treat the question as 
one of a nature purely religious, or as an affair of expediency only. It is a 
question on which you may advantageously take the intermediate ground fe: 
legislation. i 


The existing law is of that mixed deseription which secures the 
approval of the immense majority of the church and the immense majorit, 
of the community at large in England, the unanimous adhesion of Irelanc, 
and the loud and emphatic approval of Scotland. He refused to share the 
responsibility of a measure that would sow distrust and alarm in hundre: 
of families which would otherwise remain pure and safe. 

The Bishop of Norwien also distinctly separated himself from thos 
who object to the measure as opposed to Scriptural precepts. 

But, apart from Scriptural authority, he saw many grave and serious ob- 
jections to it. Among the most competent judges are those most deeply 
affected by it—the women of England; and of them ninety-nine eut « 
every hundred are opposed to the change. But he acknowledged that the 
marriage law bears hardly on portions of the community. It resembles in- 
justice and religious intolerance to impose upon the Jews a view of the 
Jewish law which they reject—to say to the Jews, such is our interpretation 
of your law, and you must abide by our interpretation. 

Lord Gace was the sole supporter of the measure. He pronounced 
the existing law tyrannical, especially against the poor; while it is not 
demanded by Scriptural authority, by nature, nor the advantage of the 
state. 

Lord Carpet opposed the bill at considerable length. 

He characterized the agitation on the question as one that has arisen 
“purely from a purpose of personal interest.” It was instigated by tho» 
who had violated the law or made engagements which the law forbade. 
They began by retaining counsel and solicitors, by sending lecturers over thy 
country, by writing pamphlets, and by holding public meetings, at whic 
their advocates spoke from the platform. It was by having taught peop): 
that these marriages are lawful, that they had occasioned in many instances 
the law to be broken; and then they brought forward those breaches of tl 
law as arguments in favour of now altering the law of marriage. Before t! 
Commission there was examined the then Bishop of Melipotamus,—a gen- 
tleman who has sinee received a more sounding title, but of whom up 
no occasion would Lord Campbell speak with the slightest disrespec: 
When that reverend gentleman was examined before the Commission, | 
mentioned what were the doctrines and practices of his church, 
showed that the Roman Catholie Church looked much less to Scripture than 
to the power of the clergy to enact laws for themselves. THe also stated, 
| in the most express manner, that since the act of 1835 passed, making 

these marriages void, although they could not among the Roman Catholics 
be celebrated without a dispensation, he had continued to grant dis- 
pensations permitting such marriages. So that here was the source cf 
a large number of instances in which the law of the land was entirely 
set at defiance, and marriages encouraged in direct violation of it. But tiv 
proportion of these incestuous marriages has been monstrously exaggerated. 
Ile had been assured, by those having the best means of information, that 
they are not more numerous than instances of bigamy; an offence which, 
| from his own experience, he knew to be exceedingly common in the countics 
of England. If, then, Parliament were to pass the present bill because the 
law has been violated, we might, for the same reason, pass a law sanctioning 
bigamy. The arguments founded on the example of Protestant Germany 
and America prove too much : if we take the example of Germany, we shou)! 
make marriage a matter of contract only during convenience ; and if that of 
America, we should have to dissolve the marriage bond upon frivolos 
grounds, which the feeling of the country would be shocked to act up 
Lord Campbell hoped that the bill would be rejected by such a majority as 
would render hopeless the attempt to alter the law. : 

The Bishop of Lonxpoy intimated, in reference to rumoured change « 
his opinion, that a certain amount of change has come over his mind, but 
| not in the direction assumed by the rumour. 
| He has reviewed the subject, and can now say, “ without stating that his 
' mind is so made up as to be free from all shadow of doubt, that he is much 
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more inclined to think there is, on the ground of analogy, weight in the 
argument as to an implied prohibition in the Word of God against these 
nuuriages.”” He feared that the measure would be only a first step towards 
a fatal relaxation of those laws on which our domestic relationships are 
based, in which so much of our national happiness and prosperity is mixed 
up. 

Lord BrovGuam did not anew express his opinion on the measure, but 
marked the “ considerable doubt and no small discrepancy ” among the 
Prelates on the subject. 

The Bishop of Ossory could not look on the measure as any other than 
one caleulated to bring sin and sorrow into many a happy family. 

After a brief reply by the Earl of Sr. Germans, the House divided ; 
and the motion was negatived, by 50 to 16. So the bill is lost. 





Che Court. 
Tue Queen held her first levee in the present season, at St. James’s 
Palace, on Wednesday. In attendance on her Majesty at the entrée were 
the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, Sir 
George Grey, Earl Grey, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Francis 
Baring, Lord Broughton, the Earl of Carlisle, Mr. Labouchere, the Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde, and Mr. Fox Maule. 

Sir Heury Gordon had an audience, and presented the badge and riband 
of a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, worn by his father, the late General 
Sir Willoughby Gordon, 

The heads and distinguished members of all the political parties 
made a point of showing their loyalty by attendance at the levee; and 
the presentations were numerous. They included Lord Cranworth, on 
his elevation to the peerage ; Sir Thomas Redington, on appointment as 
k.C.B., and to receive the honour of knighthood; Viscount Torrington, 
on his return from Ceylon ; Mr. Joseph Howe, of Nova Scotia ; and Dr. 
Bloomfield, to present to her Majesty the Third and concluding Volume 
of his Greck Testament with English Notes. 

‘The American Minister and Mrs. Lawrence, the Duke of Wellington, 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Marquis and Marchioness of Douro, 
Earl and Lady Charlotte Wentworth Fitzwilliam, and Viscount and Vis- 
countess Enfield, had the honour to dine with the Queen on Saturday. 
The Marquis of Westminster had a similar honour on Wednesday even- 





Che PAletropalis. 


Hearty demonstrations against the Window-tax and the Income-tax 
have been made by some very numerous parish meetings in the Metro- 
polis,—in St. Pancras, St. Luke, and St. Andrew Holborn, and in West- 
miuster and Southwark, At the mecting in St. Pancras, Lord Duncan, 
Sir Benjamin Hall, Mr. Jacob Bell, and Lord Dudley Stuart, were pre- 
sent, and accclerated, by joining, the movement towards such a strong ex- 
pression of fecling as it might be hoped would somewhat influence the 
succeeding Ministry. At the mecting in St. Luke, Mr. Wakley fanned 
the flame by declamation against extravagant government by incapable 

ristocrats and lordlings, fitter to make men-milliners than to be the 

vernors of a nation. In Westminster, Mr. Wakley again appeared, as 
u constituent looking sharply after his representatives ; promising to work 
nieht and day if it should be necessary in returning the Members for that 
constituency free from a farthing of expense. In Southwark, Sir William 
Molesworth appeared, and incurred some hustings unpopularity by the 
frank avowal of opinions on taxation, not quite in harmony with the mo- 
mentary phrensy to be rid of the Window-tax and Income-tax: he 
avowed the rational belief that the Income-tax cannot at present be 

ed. 





A decision was given by the Court of Queen's Bench, sitting in common 
bench, on Saturday, which Boards of Guardians throughout the country will 
ceem important—a decision settling the corelative powers of such boards, and 
f the Poor-law Commission itself, on the appointment of the paid officers of 
the loeal boards. The question has been raised by the united parishes of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields and St. George Bloomsbury, on the 66th and 68th 
sections of the regulations issued by the Poor-law Commission under the 
Poor-law Amendment Act. Mr. Justice Coleridge thus stated the law. Very 

m after the passing of the general Poor-law Amendment Act, this Court 
considered whether it was applicable, and to what extent, to parishes already 
governed by local acts. The case then dec ided, that of St. Pancras p irish, gave 
the principle on which the Court now proceeds. For the purpose of uniformity 
of relief of the yowr throughout England, the authorities appointed under 
local acts were subordinated to the Poor-law Commissioners. But still the 
Commissioners had no power to put aside or alter the relations, ‘fer se, of 
the local authorities. These might be guided or controlled, but the manage- 
ment ofthe poor of their parishes could not be taken away from them. Now 
the Court is of opinion that the 66th and 68th sections of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners’ regulations were beyond the powers of the Commissioners: for 
under them the Vestrymen must appoint against their own judgment, if the 
Poor-law Board require them to do so; whereas, by act of Parliament, the 
right to appoint, suspend, and remove these officers, is declared to be in the 
Vestry. Some mide of the regulations are and some are not in conflict 
with the local act, and to the extent of that conflict the articles are bad. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench, on Saturday, decided the question between 
parishes and railway companies, of how railway property is to be rated to 
the maintenance of the poor—whether upon the ‘earnings in the particular 
I ” principle, or the * gross profits and mileage’ principle. The ques- 
tion has hitherto been avoided by mutual concessions and agreements; but 
us in recent cases the Courts of Quarter-Sessious have decided against the 
** gross profits and mileage’ principle, advocated by the parishes, those bodies 
have brought the matter before the higher courts. ‘To the companies it is 
mrmaterial which mode of estimating the rate is adopted, as ultimately the 


rticular claims of the parishes would assume that relation to each other 


‘urish 


which would bring to an approximate equality under either system 
tue aggregate amount which they may appropriate; but to the indivi- 
cual parishes the question is important, as the relative claims of 
cech parish will vary aecording to the principle adopted. The Court of 
(jueen’s Bench declares that there is no doubt about the law. The 


case of railways is not distinguished from that of canals. In relation to 
nals, it was laid down in 1827, and the decisions have been remarkably 
disunct and uniform ever since, that the parish-rate is to be “‘ estimated on the 
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part of the line which is in that parish, the rent which it might gain for its 
stationhouses in that parish if it let them, &c.; and not the rates which the 
company charges as carriers, &c. for the use of its engines, carriages, ang 
other “ stock in trade.’ In the application of this rule, the Justices at 
Quarter-Sessions are to determine according to their knowledge of the facts, 
The law regulates the companies in the mode of keeping their accounts, go 
that all the information necessary to the parishes is easy to be furnished, 
and if the companies refuse information they can be compelled to furnish it; 
but if the parties interested—the parishes and the ny ol frankly 
with each other, there need be no difficulty before the Justices. The com. 
panies are entitled to a yearly deduction for keeping their line in permanent 
repair, if they annually reserve any fund for that purpose; but if they ac. 
cumulate no yearly fund for such outlay, the unapportioned burden of that 
outlay will have to be borne by the proprietors for the time being when it is 
made, however unjust that may be to those proprictors; as the Court pos- 
sesses no means of equitably intervening between the present and the future 
shareholders. 

Another case of libel was tried by the Court of Queen’s Bench on Satur. 
day,—that of Weaver, a Lieutenant in the Army, revses Smith, one of the 
registered proprietors of the Daily News; and, as last week in the case of 
the Zimes, the defendant was virtually successful, at the cost of his own at- 
torney’s bill. On the 28th October last, the Dai/y News abstracted from a 
weekly paper an account, headed “ Delicate Investigation,” of the procced- 
ings in the Thames Police Court on the application of one Miss Courteney 
for a summons against Lieutenant Weaver, to compel him to restore some 
valuable studs which he detained from her. Miss Courteney alleged that 
Lieutenant Weaver had presented the studs to her, but afterwards, when she 
lent them to him, she could not get them back again. The acquaintance be- 
tween Mr. Weaver and Miss Courteney commenced at a public-house ball, 
and seems to have assumed a very intimate shape. The report of the 
proceedings at the Police Court was such that any person reading 
it would have formed “an indifferent opinion of Lieutenant Weaver.” 
On the appearance of the report, an attorney wrote to the proprietors of 

| and, without any request for rectification or reparation, de- 





| manded information of the names of the parties to be sued for libel : the pro- 


| court of justice. 


| their sense of his high character and their sympathy with his misf: 


| the 


et annual value of the property rated.”’ The rate is therefore not to be made | 


hy taking the gross earnings of the linc, and then apportioning to the parish 
the share proportioned to the mileage of the railway in that parish, but upon 
thie earnings of the railway “in that parish.”” Those earnings are the “ tolls”’ 
Which thétompany might charge as owners of the line for th 
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prietors of the paper requested to know what had been wrong in the report, 
as they were willing to correct error; but this offer was rejected, and the 
action was brought. Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, for the plaintitt, contended that 
the whole account in the Daily News was a fabrication. The Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, for the defendant, contended that it was a bona fide apt, though per- 
haps rendered slightly piquant: he called the reporter and other witnesses, 
to prove that the report was a fair account of what occurred in the open 
Sergeant Wilkins said, his client did not want a shilling of 
damages for his own pocket, but only such a declaration as would reinstate 
him in the opinion of his brother officers: if the other side would give this 
admission and pay the costs, he would feel that his high character was main- 
tained. The Solicitor-General replicd, that the action was an attorney's ac- 
tion, brought only for the costs ; = rejected the offer. 

In summing up, Lord Campbell very popularly explained the law appli- 
cable to such cases. The whole question was, whether the publication com- 
plained of was a fair account of the proceedings in the Thames Police Court. 
** Although the account reflect upon any party whose name is implicated in 
it, there can be no doubt that if it be a fair account the law will justify it; 
for it is of the last importance that the public should be furnished with fair 
accounts of proceedings which take place in courts of justice, and the benefit 
infinitely overbalances the inconvenience. It is not necessary that it should 
be a report of all that took place; for if that condition were imposed, the 
liberty of publishing reports of proceedings in courts of justice would be illu- 
sory and useless, because it is not possible that all that takes place on any 
trial should be put into print. With reference to the very eloquent speech 
from my brother Wilkins, if it should be merely said in the report of this 
case tomorrow morning, that ‘Sergeant Wilkins eloquently replied,’ it would 
not at all follow from that that the account was an unfair one; and if it were 
merely said that ‘Lord Campbell summed up, and the Jury retired and found 
a verdict,’ that would not necessarily show that the account was an unfair 
one. Butif it be a garbled account—if anything be omitted that ought to 
have been stated, or, much more, if anything be introduced that did not take 
place—then it is libellous, and the law will punish it: the law would consider 
ita crime if there were an indictment preferred for the publication, and the law 
will give redress to the individual whose character is thus injured.” The 
editor is not answerable for the truth of the charges made, but only for the 
truth of his report, as a report of the charges. ‘It will be no justification 
to the defendant that this paragraph was copied into the Daily News from 
another newspaper. It might perhaps go in mitigation of damages, but it 
is no justification; for there would be no safety to character if it were a 
justification for one newspaper to copy a libel from another. If you think 
this is a fair report of the proceeding at the Thames Police Court between 
Lieutenant Weaver and Miss Courteney, you will find a verdict for the de- 
fendant: if you think it is not so, you will find a verdict for the plaintiff, 
with such damages as you think the ease requires.” 

The Jury retired to consider their verdict: after two hours, they sent to 
ask if one farthing damages would carry costs? Lord Campbell had them 
brought back, and stated to them, that although in his opinion he saw no 
reason why he should not answer them, still his learned brethren had con- 
sidered that no answer should be given to that question: the Jury must 
again retire. They shortly returned with a verdict for the plaintit!—da- 
mages, one farthing. Lord Campbell—‘“ I will now tell you, gentlemen, that 
the plaintiff will have no costs.” Juror—Thank you, my Lord; that is 
what we wished.” 





In the Bankruptey Court, on Saturday, Commissioner Goulburn gave judg- 
ment on the ap ci ation for his certificate of Thomas Nash, the active part- 
ner in the late Reigate and Dorking Bank. He considered the case of Mr. 
Nash, who is seventy years of age, is much more culpable than that of Mr. 
Neale, who was upwards of eighty years of age. Mr. Neale was the sleeping 
partner; when he discovered the state of the bank, he instantly insisted on 
its stopping a. before the gentry its customers should have paid in 
their quarterly dividends and rents; and at the time of stopping the bank 
was his debtor. But Mr. Nash, as the active partner, was perfectly aware of 
the insolvent state of the bank; he was cognizant of defalcations by w} 
it had suffered; and he himself was debtor to the bank on non-banking se- 
eurity for 17,000/. The 17,000/. has, however, been paid by the sons of Mr. 
Nash; and seventy creditors of the bank have signed a memorial expressing 
rtinme; 
while no ereditor opposes. The Court felt bound to mark its sense that 
though there has been no fraudulent preference or dishonourable conduct, 
failure “did not arise from unavoidable losses and misfortunes.” ‘Ti 
certificate must be suspended for three months from the 27th November list, 
and then be only of the “ third class.”’ 

William Strange, one of the defendants in the suit by Prince Al» 
in respect of the piracy of the Royal etchings, appeared on his Let 
examination in the Bankruptcy Court, before Commissioner Fonblan:.c, « 
His answers were “ exceedingly vague and reluctant.” 
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ly insolvent, he sold property worth 965/. to his son at a re- 

~ bode TY cent ; and then, instead of paying any of his debts, he put 

oon of the money in his pocke and went abroad for a long time, till he 

had but a few pounds left. On the ground that the transaction with the son 

"as unaccounted for, and unvouched to the extent of one shilling, Commis- 
Genet Fonblanque adjourned the examination sine die. 


The case of the lady who claims to have been the wife of Lord Hunting- 
tower by a marriage in Scotland, and who now ineffectually asks from the 
uncle of her husband, and from the mother of her husband, Lady Dysart, 
a maintenance for herself and her three children, was again brought be- 
fore Mr. Norton, at the Lambeth Police Court, on Saturday. Mr. Cuff, a 
clergyman of the Established Church, appeared with the lady, and presented 
a memorial of her case, reasserting its main points, and meeting some 
charges that have been made against her. Mr. Cuff stated that he is satis- 
fied that the charges are unfounded ‘slanders ; that witnesses are ready 
to prove the fact of * domestication” in S« otland of Tord Huntingtower 
and the lady, and his subsequent admission by letter of the conjugal 1 la- 
tion. Mr. Norton read the memorial, and examined the lady and Mr. Cuff, 
and said—“ It is avery distressing case. I cannot help thinking that 
the better way would be to lay the whole of the letters before some mem- 
ber of his Lordship’s family, My suggestion should be, that all the letters 
should be examined in order that the best legal opinion should be obtained upon 
the case. If that opinion be against the validity of the marriage, then 
something should be allowed you in charity ; if it be a legal marriage, then 
that you should be treated with consideration. All I ean do is to afford you a 
little trifling relief from the poor-box ; and I cannot conceive that the funds can 
be better bestowed, from what I have been told about you.” Mr. Cuff 
stated, that he had traced the career of the person who stood beside him 
“ from the time of her living as —- toa lady up to the present 
moment; he has satisfied himself that she is a very well-disp sed and well- 
conducted young woman, and that there is not the slightest ground for char- 
ging her with impropriety of conduct.” Two sovereigns were given to the 
lady from the poor-box, and the kindly bystanders added some silver. 

At an inquest held before Mr. Carter, in Rotherhithe, on Wednesday, the 
wholesale chovelling of paupers from Ireland into England was again brought 
to light. The inquest was held on the body of an infant that died of cold 
and exposure on the voyage. In the steamer by which it came, the Pelican, 
were 700 deck passengers, besides cattle; the fare was 2s, a head ; the voyage 
lasted three days and three nights, and the passengers had no shelter from 
rain and wind. The verdict of the Jury described the facts, and called for 
interference with this vicious mode ef emigration. 

Dear, eer of Finsbury, has died of a hurt inflicted by his wife in a 
moment of passion. The couple were sitting at supper; their infant cried, 
and Dear slapped it on the head; the mother seized a fork and threw or 
thrust it at the man, wounding the back of his hand; an abscess formed, 
fever followed, and he died. A Coroner's Jury have given a verdict of 
* Manslaughter ’’ against the woman. 

A boy has died from eating beetie-wafers, which had been swept out of an 
oil-shop, and were picked up and eaten by a number of children, all of whom 
were seized with illness. The wafers were poisoned with red-lead. 

Achild under seven years of age, daughter of a Policeman in Marylebone, 
has died from drinking gin administered by a female drunkard, the Police- 
man’s neighbour. 








Che Proviures. 


Mr. Smith Child was elected on Saturday, without opposition, to the 


seat for North Staffordshire vacant by the resignation of Lord Brackley. | 


The new Member was proposed by the Honourable and Reverend J. C. 
Talbot, and seconded by the Honourable E. 8. Jervis. From his speech 
it would seem that Mr. Child was more Democratic in his youth than he 
is now; and that his present Conservatism is the embodiment of that 
“wisdom which comes with advancing years.” 

He is an ardent Protestant; ‘“‘ one who admires that principle of the 
English constitution which recognizes religion as having a sanctifying intlu- 
ence on the state, and acknowledges Christianity by providing for the in- 
struction of the people in the truths of the gospel and securing to them the 
means of publicly worshiping the Almighty.”’ Some of his expressions en- 
courage the hope that he is ready to quicken the advance of education with- 
out waiting till all the religious incidents of the question be agreed on ; 
almost indicating his submission to the necessity of a teaching purely secular. 
Hitherto the attempts made to educate the people have met with obstruc- 
tions which prevented their success; but he believed the importance and 
the justice of the question are now forcing it upon the attention of all 
men, and he trusted that in approaching that great but difficult subject all 
parties would come with a charitable spirit. They might differ as to the 
means of educating the people; but while they disputed he would have them 
remember that the children were growing up men and women—they might 
stand still disputing, but the population would not wait for them. They 
might neglect their duties, and when too late they would find that they had 
missed a glorious opportunity of educating the young people in habits of 
virtue. At present they were permitted to grow up in hubits of sin, and 
hereafter they would be punished for the habits which they now contracted ; 
but he would ask, if they were negligent in doing what they could to edu- 
cate the poor population, whether some of that sin would not lie at their 
own doors? He thought that no man could in these days lay his hand on 
his heart and say, “‘I am not my brother's keeper.” 

The Bedfordshire election ended in favour of Colonel Gilpin, the Con- 
servative. The Whig nobles and gentry refused the codperation in sup- 
port of Mr. Houghton which was given in favour of Mr. Barrow in 
South Nottinghamshire; so the “independent interest’ was outvoted by 
nearly three to one. The Sheriff read the numbers on Monday—for Gil- 
pin, 1562; for Houghton, 558. 

General Sir George Tyler was unopposed in Glamorganshire : he now 
represents that county, on the same Conservative principles which wer 
professed by the retired Earl of Dunraven. Sir George promises to keep 
a watchful eye on the public expenditure. 

Mr. Baines has announced, by a letter to his constituents in Hull, that 
he will not offer himself again as a candidate for their Parliamentary 
suffrages. ‘The announcement has been received with regret and surprise ; 
the return of Mr. Baines, if he should have stood, being regarded as quite 
certain, 

Mr. Hardcastle, the Liberal M.P. for Colchester, gave a lecture to his 
constituents last Tuesday, on the life and times of John Milton. A 
parallel was indicated between the present times and those of the great 


epic poet, in respect of the agitation on religious ceremonial and political | 


Principles; of course with advantage to Protestant simplicity of worship 
and Liberalism of institutions. 


ee 


tain interest from their bearing on the political crisis. 

At a gathering of the Agricultural Society of Waltham-on-the- Wold, 
Mr. Hardy, the banker of Grantham, declared, of his professional know- 
ledge, that none of the farmers in that neighbourhood have been able by 
farming to mect their current expenses this year, but have done so only 
by drawing on their capital. The Reverend N. Morgan gave “ his ad- 
vice, though it might sound somewhat rebellious, that the farmers 
should not pay the Income-tax till they were forced.” Accordingly, 
soon afterwards, Mr. Beasley declared that he is “ determined not 
voluntarily to pay Income-tax, as it is at present assessed, after Lady- 


| Two meetings of the agricultural Protectionists have borrowed a cer- 


day 1851.” ‘The same Mr. Beasley, however, advised the farmers 
to ‘look only for moderate import-duties—no Minister, however fa- 
vourable to the farmers, can impose immoderate duties." Mr. Ge 


Frederick Young warned Sir James Graham, that he is progres 
ing as fast as he can to revolution; but adhered to the opinion of 
Lord Wodchouse the Free-trader, that the Malt-tax is a burden on the 
consumer rather than on the farmer; and reiterated Mr. Beasley's coun- 
sel not to expect immoderatcly high protection from Lord Stanley as 
Premier, for the new Minister will have “many difficulties to contend 
with.” “Ifa wew Parliament were to declare for free trade, Mr. Young 
for one should think the cause of protection hopeless.” The Marquis ot 
Granby and Lord John Manners echoed the tone of anticipatory excuse 
on behalf of Lord Stanley’s difficulties, and the latter especially repudiated 
the imputation that the task Lord Stanley has in hand is that of making 
bread scarce and“dear, 

The county of Cambridge met on the 


ummons of its Sheriff at Ely on 


Thursday, to consider formally the grievances of agricult Mr. Pall 
of Burwell opined that Sir James Graham's speech is likely to incite se- 
dition. Mr. C. Mossley of New Barns, a “ thousand-acre farmer,” declared 
that his farming loss in this last year would not be restored by 


15002. Mr. St. Quintin followed up the tone he had adopted at the 


late meeting in Cambridge, with a “/epe that he was wrong when he 
eaid that Mr. Disracli has given up protection”; and Mr. W. Bennett 
further enunciated his opposite political advice at that mecting, that * ii 


Lord Stanley and Mr. Disraeli were in power, it was not for the agri- 
culturists to expect impossibilities.”.. Mr. Yorke, who defended Mr. 

Disracli at Cambridge, had now to defend himself, being greeted with so 
} much clamour that the Chairman found it necessary to interpose in his 
behalf. Lord John Manners “did not despair’’ for protection; but 
anticipated still, de spite the Times, “ the imp sition of duties on th 
port of foreign produce.” The meeting ended with ambiguous oracles 
“three cheers for Mr. Disracli, and three cheers for the Earl of Hard- 
wicke.” 

At the ninth half-yearly meeting of the Norfolk Estuary Company, the 
Earl of Orford in the chair, a very favourable report of progress in re- 
claiming the “new English county” from the German Ocean was read. 
It was stated also that another , 


im- 


mpany is making application to Par 
| ment for an act enabling them to reclaim 30,000 acres 
| shallows on the Lincolnshire side of the Wash. 





of land from 


At Yarmouth the agitation among the seamen has been more strenuously di- 
] rist l rhe rates there 


ges than at the oth 








rected towards etfectin of w r places, 

j have been (for the isting Voyage, we presume) 60s. in winter and 50s. in 
summer. The s s forme n association to equalize the wages all the 
year round at 55x.; but the shipowners declared these terms to be so ex- 

| travagant that if they were persisted in the owners would obtain men wher- 
ever they could get them, at the lowest price. All the sailors of the port 
turned out on strike, and organized themselves, as in the North, to prevent 


any men going aboard of any vessel at a rate below the one they had de- 
manded. On Saturday, Mr. Barber, a shipowner, summoned a sailor wh« 
had engaged with him at the old rate, but had then refused to carry out his 
engagement. Before the Magistrates, the man said he was willing to stand 
by his word, but he dared not: if they would protect him he would go on 
board. The Mayor and Magistrates mustered their Police, and ordered a 
steam-tug to bring up in the harbour opposite the Town-hall; then taking 
the sailor in the midst of them, they sallied forth through a crowd of two 
thousand sailors, towards the steam-tug. They were set upon, 
lar fight ensued; but the Police behaved with determination, and the sailor 
was carried in the phalanx to the steam-tug, 
sent off to his ship outside the harbour. Some dozen of the | 
seamen were arrested and placed in the Police-office: their excited com- 
panions procured the mast of a ship, and carrying it by their united 
efforts, they proposed to sling itasa battering-ram and break down the doors 
or walls of the station-hous¢ ed special constables were sworn in, 


ind a regu- 





midst of their compa 












and a telegraphic message was sent to Norwich for a bedy of military. The 
Magistrates with thew Tolice, eleven Muilitia-men, thirty Revenue- 


Cutter men, the Coast Guard, and the special constables, managed to keep 
| the mass of assailants in cheek til) a troop of the Eleventh Hussars arrived 
| at the railway station, under Captain Douglas. A crowd had assembled at 
the station, threateniz the rails and br 


g to tear up the ik the telegraph-wires ; 


but the dragoons completely overawed them: Captain Douglas's troop rod 
into the town, and having reevived orders quickly cleared the streets. The 
sailors, and the people who abetted them, tlew in all directions up the nar- 
| row rows peculiar to the town; and in a few hours quiet was perfectly 
restored. 
| Early on Monday morning, the Black Eagle and Lightning war-steamers 
arrived from Woolwich, with a corps of Marines on board of cach, to assist 


t disorder and th« 


the authorities in the 
men who were willing t 
shipowners. 


suppression 
accept engagements at the 


protection of these sea- 
terms offered by the 








In the course of that day, seventeen of the prisoners arrested in the fray 

| of last week were brought before the Magistrates. ‘Three were dismissed ; 
nine were fined for assault sums under 5/., and on default of payment 

were sent to prison for terms less than two months; and five were com- 


{ mitted to be tried for riot at the r-Sessions. 


' stu t 
next Quar 


A * came-law outrage '’—in this case wot by a btained 


pow 











y Las 

publicity by proceedings in the Holbeach County Court David Gee, a 
youns tisherman, sued Mr Elli on Of tlent farmer, tor 0/., tS COMpctisit- 
tion for wounds intlicted on him. Gee went on lands bel ng to u Mi 

| Wooley, and killed a hare; Ellitf detected him; the poacher attempted 

|} walk away, leaving the hare behind. Elliff tired both barrels of his gun 
successively, and the contents of the second lodged in Gee's and arm, 
inflicting serious wounds Ellitf told Gee before he tired, that he meant to 

| shoot him; and when he had wounded him, he exclaimed—** Now | can 
take you: I have marked you so as I shall know you again, and I will 

| back and look for the har: rhe plaintit? then contri il 
beach in great agony; was taken into custody for tr t 

j game, and was committed to Spalding Gaol for one month to 
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a Magistrate that his object in firing was to “‘ mark” the depredator. The 
Judge of the County Court awarded the plaintiff 38/. damages, with costs. 

It is feared that Mrs. Wilkins, the widow of the old man who was mur- 
dered by two robbers at Nempnett, will not long survive. She rallied sufti- 
ciently at one time to make a deposition in the presence of the Coroner: she | 
identified both prisoners, and stated that Smith handed to Wiles the shovel | 
which he used against her husband. 

A man named Ash is in custody as one of the burglars who attacked Mr. 
Tucker and Mrs. Whittaker at Windsor. Ash knew the house, as he hid | 
frequently been there to work. Mr. Tucker and the lady resident in his | 
house are going on favourably, but are not out of danger. 

The somewhat uncommon verdict of “ Felo de se’’ has been returned by 
a Brecon Jury on the body of George Miller, a young man who destroyed 
himeelf by swallowing a large quantity of arsenic in a glass of beer. The 
motive is said to have been jealousy; a young woman to whom he was at- | 
tached having latterly shown a preference for an actor. There was no evi- 
dence to prove insanity: the witnesses spoke of Miller as being collected, 
though rather elevated with drink, when he took the poison; he had pur- 
chased it on pretence of killing rats. The body was interred in a church- 
yard at night; and the crowd who attended sang a hymn when the burial 
was over. 

On Monday sennight, as the last train from Carlisle to Marvport was pro- 
ceeding at full speed in the direction of Wigton, just within about half a 
mile of Curthwaite, to the astonishment and alarm of the third-class pas- 
sengers, (but, fortunately, no further to their detriment,) two of the wheels 
of their carriage rolléd off and left the vehicle to be dragged on as it could. 
As soon as the guard became aware of it he stopped the train; and, after 
some delay, the damaged carriage was discarded, and all went on as before.— 


Carlisle Journal. 





IRELAND. 

Twenty-one out of the twenty-cight of the Irish Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates assembled in Dublin on Tuesday, to consider the course they shall 
take in reference to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Nothing is known of 
their proceedings beyond the general fact that they agreed te the drafts 
of addresses to the Queen, to the House of Commons, and to the Roman 
Catholic people of Ireland. The conference was continued on Wednes- 
day, and it is understood that the four Roman Catholic Archbishops were | 
then commissioned to cross the Irish sea and “ seek the privilege of pre- | 
senting the addresses to the Queen at the foot of the Throne.” 

The following protest against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill has been 
signed by eighty-cight members of the Irish Roman Catholic bar; the | 
signatures including two Queen's Sergeants, Hawley and O’ Brien, several 
Assistant Barristers, and others holding appointments under the Crown. 

“We, the undersigned Roman Catholic members of the Irish bar, feel 
bound publicly to declare our sense of the impolicy and injustice of the bill 
now before Parliament respecting ecclesiastical titles. 

‘We take this step with reluctance, because we are unwilling to act on | 
public questions as a separate class in the community in respect either of our 
professional position or our religious belief; but on this occasion we fear that 
silence on our part might be construed into acquiescence. 

‘We view the proposed measure as retrogressive and penal in its charac- 
ter, an infringement upon religious liberty, an unwarrantable interference 
with the discipline of our Church, and a departure from the policy recently 
pursued by the Legislature in facilitating the voluntary endowment of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and clergy of this country. 

* We object to this measure beeause, by subjecting our religion to special 
legislation of a vexatious character, it will place the Roman Catholic people 
of Ireland in a position of inferiority to their fellow subjects. 

** We object to the measure because it will create new difficulties in the 
administration of charitable and religious trusts connected with the Roman 
Catholie Church, unduly control the free disposition of property, interfere 
with and endanger settlements made upon the faith of existing laws, and in 
its results be productive of great embarrassment and irritation. 

“Finally, we object to the measure because it has been conceived and 
framed in a spirit of hostility to the Roman Catholic religion, and because it 
is calculated to revive animosities which have been so baneful to our country, 
and which in latter years had been happily subsiding.” 

Meetings on the subject have been or are to be held in all parts of the 
Roman Catholic provinces. Lord John Russell has been burnt in effigy 
at a multitude of places, amidst great demonstrations of religious excite- 
ment, 





The Conservative Registration Committee for the city of Dublin report, | 
that the number of voters for Members of Parliament under the new 
Registration Act will be 11,280. ‘The Conservative party claim a clear 
majority on the register, of 2000—“ the largest ever obtained in Dublin.” 

The Killarney correspondent of the Cork Examiner states that the 
tenants of Lady Headley in Abbeyfeale and Castle Island met on Wed- 
nesday, and received the decision of Mr. Talbot, appointed, with the con- 
sent of Lady Headley, to revalue the holdings. Though * those tenants 
were even previously in much better circumstances than others of their 
class, the reduction of the valuation amounted to from one-third to one- 


half the rent.” 


In the Irish Court of Exchequer, the action of libel brought by Captain 
Wynne against the Marquis of Westmeath was ended on Tuesday, after a 
trial of eight days, with a verdict in favour of the plaintiff, for very large 
damages. It will be recollected that the cause of action was a petition to 
the House of Lords, signed by the defendant as Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians of the Carrick-on-Shannon Union, alleging that Captain Wynne, 
as Vice-Guardian, had compelled a remonstrant relieving-officer to relieve a 
woman of bad character, because of her illicit relations with himself. The 
statement had been reiterated and published several times in the Irish news- 
papers. The present is the second trial; at the first trial the Jury could not 
agree on a verdict, A special Jury now gave a verdict for 2000/. 


SCOTLAND. 

A letter has been addressed by the Scottish Roman Catholic Bishop 
Gillis to the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, which embodies the protest 
and arguments of the “Catholic Bishops Vicars- Apostolic in Scotland” 
against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Bishop Gillis reviews Lord John 
Russell's letter and the Queen’s Speech, to show that the gravamen 
of the offence to be combated by the bill was an alleged invasion 
of the spiritual supremacy of the Queen, and interference with 
the rights of the Establis Church of England. But in Scot- 
land the rights of the Church of England cannot be interfered with ; 
and neither in Scotland ean there be any invasion of the supremacy of | 
the Crown. The former proposition is evident from the terms of the | 





| sware at her coronation to respect these statutes. 


| provinces. 


' by the full strength of the choir. 


| Imier, and Interlaken was the order of the day. 





statement; the latter, Bishop Gillis supports by weighty logic. “There 
is in Scotland no body of Christians of any kind or description, acknow. 
ledging the spiritual supremacy of the Queen; there is none which does 
not emphatically protest against it.” The law of the land abolished it in 
1689, when, in the words of the historian Guthrie, “ the King had chim. 
ney-money granted him instead of his supremacy”; that abolition 
was confirmed by the articles of Union in 1707; and the Queen 
So that, in 
the absence of any other evidence on the fact, we have the eyi- 
dence of her Majesty’s own solemn oath to prove the non-existence 
of the supremacy, against which it is now alleged there has been 
an offence. But, passing on to another stage of argument, Bishop Gillis 
asks, how in any event the “ aggression”’ has come from Scotland; and 
how in any event it can therefore be just to pass a measure of penalties 
against the poor unoffending Roman Catholics in Scotland? He demands, 
as bare justice, that Scotland be not included in a measure to meet an 
exigency which has arisen in England and Wales; or if legislation be 
persisted in, that it be upon such grounds as are not derogatory to the 
rights secured to Scotland by the articles of the Union, or to the sacred- 
ness of the coronation-oath. 

The consecration of the Reverend Robert Eden, Bishop-elect of Moray 
and Ross, is fixed to take place on the first Sunday in Lent, in St. Paul's 
Chapel, in Edinburgh. We regret to state that we-have received intelli- 
gence that the Bishop of Brechin is lying dangerously ill of typhus fever, 
caught in the hospital at Dundee.—Guardian. 

The agitation against the Mercantile Marine Act has extended North of 
the Tweed. At Leith, the ship-owners, masters, and seamen, acting with 
characteristic Northern coolness and management, have united in public 
meeting and appointed a committee to criticize the act and report on it. 
On Monday last, the general united body reassembled, and heard the re- 
port of the committee. It declares the fees unjust, and the detailed ar- 
rangements full of interruption, delay, and expense, and such as to put 
foreign ships on a better position for freights than British ships. It ap- 
proves of the examination of masters and mates, but holds that before the 
examination was made compulsory, the Government should have esta- 
blished navigation-schools. The act should be suspended till a succinct 
naval and merchant code be prepared. 





Foreign aud Colonial. 


France.—The third anniversary of the birth of the Republic, the 24th 


| of February, was marked by demonstrations suitable to the various poli- 


tical parties; of respect by the Republicans, of indifference passive or 
active by the various shades of Royalists, of Imperial reticence by the 
partisans of Louis Napoleon. Some disturbances were apprehended and 
prophesied, but none of any sort occurred either in the metropolis or the 
In Paris, the Cavaignac party attended at Notre Dame and 
heard a funeral mass for the souls of “ the slain of February,” performed 
by the Archbishop of Paris in full pontifieals, and a Te Deum performed 
Two hundred National Guards, a 
“deputation of combatants and the wounded of February,’’ and groups 
of widows or sisters of the killed, swelled the attendance. The Socialists 
assembled in the Church of St. Paul, and afterwards, with the Red Re- 
publicans who had gathered at St. Remy, proceeded in divers processions 
to deposit garlands of immortelles in the Place de la Bastille. A banquet 
of the Mountain Representatives was allowed by M. Carlier the Prefect 
of Police, and it seems to have gone off with mild success: M. Cremieux 
was its chief promoter, and its chief speaker; and his language is re- 
ported to have been “ of the most temperate kind,”—as if it had been 
expected that the revolutionary Jew lawyer would seize the opportunity 
to proclaim a new Provisional Government. 

The Minister of the Interior has laid before the Committee charged with 
examining the different propositions for abrogating or revising the election- 
law of May 1850, a summary of the effect of that law on the franchise. 
The electors inscribed on the 31st March 1850, in execution of the law of 
15th March 1849, were 9,618,057 ; those inscribed on the lists in execution 
of the law of 15th May were 6,809,281—a diminution of thirty per cent; 


| those inscribed on the lists closed in September last (those for the Isle de 
| Vilaine excepted) are 6,711,186. 


Switzertanp.—The Paris Jowrnal des Débats says that the accounts of 
“measures which the German powers are to adopt as regards Switzer- 
land” are “at least exaggerated.” The Jowrnal renders the Swiss Fede- 
ral Government the justice of stating, that it has “done all in its power 
to send away all the dangerous political refugees’ ; “if it had been better 
seconded by the Governments of the Cantons, especially those of the 
Vaud and of Geneva, all subjects of complaint would have long ceased.” 
The affair of Neufchatel would still have been complicated and difficult to 
arrange, “ because the right of the King of Prussia has been really in- 
jured” ; “but, by leaving him the title of Prince of Neufchatel, and in re- 


| purchasing for a sum once paid down the rente of 100,000 francs which the 
| King of Prussia received from the Canton of Neufchatel, there will per- 


haps be found a means of cutting this Gordian knot.” The Journal des 
Dcebats adds the following on the “ tendencies of Switzerland” ; premised 
by the statement which one would expect as of course from the former 
organ of M. Guizot, and the defender of his policy of assistance to the 
Sonderbund, that “ she positively pursues a better policy than in 1846.” 
“The two great Cantons of Zurich and Berne, which are not without in- 
fluence on the rest of Switzerland, are now Liberal Conservatives. St. Gall, 
Soleure, and Argovia, follow in the same path. The Government of Berne 
still struggles against a strong Opposition, composed of the elements of the 


| old Radical Government ; but it gains ground and consolidates itself more 
| and more every day. It was visible yesterday in one of the most remarkable 


sittings of the Grand Council, assembled at this time at Berne. The report 
of the Government on the levy of troops on account of the affairs of St. 
‘The Opposition had un- 
masked its batteries, and appeared desirous to arraign the Government, or, 
at all events, to have a severe reprimand passed on its acts. The sitting lasted 
without interruption from eight o'clock in the morning till two o'clock next 
morning—a thing unheard of in the Parliamentary annals of Berne. It is 
needless to remark that the discussion was warm, and at times rather unpar- 
liamentary. The result, however, was that the conduct of the Government, 
in what it had done to restore order and tranquillity in the above-nam 


| districts, was approved of by a majority of 111 to 93.” 


Grermany.—The affairs of Germany are described by Dresden corre- 
spondence as ‘‘at a dead lock.” Prussia and Austria disagree as to the 
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reduction of the Executive Council of the Diet from seventeen to eleven 
votes; and “the kingdoms,” with the minor states, divide in groups 
round each of the two antagonist diplomacies with united pertinacity. 
Prussia opposes the reduction; which will abridge her influence as a 
- power; and Baden, Oldenburgh, and Mecklenburg, support her 
. In the stress of negotiation she has actually declared, with 
Hanover, for a return to the “status quo ante bellum” ; while Austria, 
amusing to relate, is characterized by her as the “ revolutionary power,” 
whose schemes of decomposing and remodelling the Confederation fill the 
Conservative minds of Prussian statesmen with alarm for the peace of 
Europe and the stability of the balance of power. 
The Upper Chamber at Berlin has begun the discussion of a law on the 
ress; and has passed clauses of that law which fix the amount of the 
security which journalists shall give at sums “ proportioned to the size of 
the towns wherein the journals are published”! 
Unrrep Sratres.—The advices by the mail steam-smip Canada, which 





left Halifax on the 13th February, state that there is every probability 
that the difficulty with the State Legislature of South Carolina, in rela- 
tion to the imprisonment of Coloured British subjects, would be amicably 
adjusted. In the State Legislature, the entire correspondence has been 
referred to a Select Committee chosen from the Charleston delegation, 
with power to sit during the recess. A private correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle writes— There can be no doubt that the offensive law 
will be either repealed, or so modified as to leave few if any objectionable 
features. Perhaps the only clause left will be one requiring all free 
Negro sailors to be on board their ships from sunset to sunrise.” The 
aceounts explain what has hitherto seemed an inexplicable delay on the 
part of the Federal Government in acting on the treaty made by its 
agent Mr. Squier with the Government of Nicaragua. The explana- 
tions of a writer at Washington put the matter in a clear light— 

“The treaty in question, when it arrived here, was sent by President 
Taylor to the Senate. When there, Mr. King, the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, discovered that it conflicted with the provisions of 
the treaty negotiated with England, in giving to this country exclusive pri- 
vileges. Mr. King pointed this out to Mr. Clayton; who drew up the ne- 
cessary amendments, and sent for the Nicaragua Chargé, Senor Corachee, 
and represented the difficulty; but Sefior Corachee could not be made to 
comprebend; and after consuming wecks in a vain attempt to amend the 
treaty, Mr. Clayton, in despair, wrote to the Niearagua Government, request- 
ing it to send their diplomatic agent full and explicit instructions, or to send 
some other gentleman, who had the necessary ability, to negotiate a treaty. 
The Nicaragua Government, accordingly, have appointed a Minister who 
it is believed has the necessary powers, and his arrival is daily expected. Of 
course, in the mean time, no action can be had upon the Squier treaty; for 
if it were pressed upon the Senate, that body would unquestionably reject it.” | 

A memorial has been presented to Congress by the Legislature of | 
Arkansas, praying the adoption of suitable measures for the annexation 
of Cuba to the Union. The Baltimore Clipper hints also that Macao 
should be purchased of Portugal, to give American commerce a footing 
in China. 

General Quitman has resigned the Governorship of Mississippi, and 





repaired to New Orleans to stand his trial for participation in the scheme | 


for the conquest of Cuba. 


A petition to Congress from the American Peace Society has been re- 


ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations; and the Committee} had 
reported a resolution, that it would be desirable for the Government of 
the United States to secure a provision, in its treaties with other nations, 
for referring all future difficulties to the decision of umpires before the 
commencement of hostilities. 

On the 12th, the Senate was occupied discussing a bill for creating the 
vank of Licutenant-General ; which met approval, especially from Mr. 
Clay, who expressed anxicty that the rank of Ficld-Marshal should be 
created for such men as General Scott. 





Aliscellaueons. 

The successive phases of the Ministerial crisis have been noted daily by 
“chronological jottings” from some semi-official quarter which has made 
its resources common to all the principal journals at once. Although a 
minute comparison of the points noted may detect some apparent dis- 
crepancies, the principal features are generally assumed to be correct. 
For reference, we reproduce in a symmetrical abstract the substance of 
these communications, as they appeared in the morning papers from day 
to day. 

Monday, Feb. 24.—The Marquis of Lansdowne arrived at Buckingham 
Palace on Saturday morning, and had an interview with the Queen, Lord 
John Russell arrived shortly after him, and also had an interview. At half- 
past two, shortly after their departure, the Queen by letter summoned Lord 
Stanley to her presence, and detained him in conference more than an hour. 
Soon after he left the Palace, her Majesty sent a second note to his residence ; 
which did not fall into his hands till about six, when he despatched a reply 
by messenger. At six, Lord John Russell repaired a second time to the 
Palace, and remained with the Queen nearly two hours. At half-past nine, 
the Earl of Aberdeen arrived at the Palace, in obedience to notes written by 
Prince Albert, which followed him out of town to Blackheath, whither he 
had chaneed to proceed at about twoo'clock. Lord Aberdeen was engaged in 
conference with the Queen till nearly midnight. 

It is added in the “ jottings’’ of Monday, that Lord John Russell had in- 
terviews at Downing Street in the afternoon of Saturday with Lord Palmer- 


ston and ether members of the Cabinet ; and that at half-past five on Satur- | 


day a “ private and confidential”’ communication was forwarded to all the 
members of the retiring Ministry by Lord John Russell. On Saturday 
Lord Stanley sent a communication to Mr. Gladstone, which was for- 
warded from that gentleman’s house to Paris, whence he was ex- 
= on Monday. A Ministerial despatch had been sent to Lord 
ndon, at Dublin, o1 Friday. On Sunday morning, Lord John Russell 
ind the Earl of Carlisle visited the Marquis of Lansdowne ; Sir James Gra- 
ham sought the Earl of Aberdeen, ani voifeared with him, and then Sir 
James and Lord Aberdeen together visite! Lord John Russell. Later in the 
evening Lord Aberdeen visited Lord Stanley. 
_Luesday, Feb. 25.—On Monday morning, Lord John Russell had inter- 
views with Viscount Palmerston and other members of the Cabinet, and 
roceeded to the Palace and had an interview with the Queen. At five, 
. ajesty wrete to Lord Aberdeen, commanding his attendance at nine. 
He had been closeted with Sir James Graham for two hours in the middle of 
the day. The Earl of Aberdeen, Lord John Russell, and Sir James Graham, 
“rived simultanceusly at the Palace at nine, and united in conference with 
the Sovereign. 


On Monday, word was received from Mr. Gladstone that he would reach 
town on Wednesday. Lord Stanley was visited by Mr. Disraeli and leading 
members of the Protectionist party. Sir Charles Wood and Sir George Grey 
visited Earl Grey. 

Wednesday, Feb. 26.—On Tuesday morning, at half-past ten, the Queen 
sent again for Lord Stanley ; he arrived at eleven, and held counsel with 
her Majesty for more than an hour. Lord Stanley proceeded from the Palace 
to the residence of Mr. Disraeli ; subsequently he went to the house of Lord 
Canning : in the evening Mr. Disraeli and Lord Canning repaired to the re- 
sidence of Lord Stanley. 

Thursday, Feb. 27.—On Wednesday, at an early hour, the Queen again 
summoned Lord — to her presence, and conferred with him till noon. 

Soon after Lord Stanley had returned home, Mr. Gladstone arrived in town, 
and went to him: “ the interview between Lord Stanley and Mr. Gladstone 
was of very short duration.” : 

The interchange of visits among the other political leaders was frequent 
on Wednesday. Mr. Gladstone was with the Earl of Aberdeen for a long time. 
Lord Aberdeen was visited also by the Duke of Neweastle, Viscount Canning, 
and Mr. Edward Ellice; and after the levee, by Sir James Graham for more 
than two hours. Lord Stanley was visited by Viscount Canning; and he 
sent a communication to the Earl of Ellenborough. Mr. Disracli is said to 
have been so * closely engaged”’ at home, that ‘no other person than Lord 
Stanley was admitted to an interview with him.” 

Friday, Feb, 28.—On Thursday afternoon, at five o'clock, Lord Stanley 

roceeded to the Palace, and, at an audience with the Queen, “‘ expressed his 
inability at the present moment to form an Administration.” The Queen 
again sent a despatch to the residence of Lord John Russell. At eight 
o'clock, her Majesty received a communication from Sir James Graham, and 
immediately forwarded a reply. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Cardwell, were in con- 
stant communication throughout Thursday. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goulburn, 
and Mr. Cardwell, met and conferred at the residence of Mr. Sidney Herbert. 





Sir John Cam Hobhouse has been made a Peer, by the title of Baron 
Broughton of Broughton de Gyfford, in the county of Wilts. 

Major Samuel Wensley Blackall, M.P. for Longford, has been ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor of the island of Dominica. 

American accounts mention current rumours that Sir Henry Bulwer 
is about to resign his embassy and return to England, on account of 
illness. 

The Vienna official Gazette publishes a decree nominating Count 
Charles Buol yon Schauenstein, at present Minister at St. Petersburg, 
to the same post at London. 

It is stated that the following reductions have been made in the ex- 
penses of the diplomatic service, to take effect from the 6th of April next. 
There are to be in future but two British Ministers abroad with the rank 
of Ambassador, namely, at Paris and Constantinople. The Paris em- 
bassy is reduced from 10,0002, to 8000/. a year. The Madrid mission is 
reduced from 6000/7. a year and 550/. for house-rent, to 5000/. a year and 
700/. house-rent. The Vienna mission is reduced from 9000/. a year, and 
9002. house-rent, to 5000/. a year and 9007. house-rent. The Secretary 
of Legation of Vienna to have 550/., instead of 900/.,, hitherto paid to the 
Secretary of the Embassy. 

Captain Ross Donelly Mangles, M.P. for Guildford, a Director of the 
East India Company, has lately placed at the disposal of the Governors 
of St. George’s Hospital an Assistant-Surgeonship in the East India Com- 
pany’s Service, for presentation to the most deserving pupil of the 
hospital. 


The Royal Agricultural Society of England have retracted their in- 


' tention to hold their cattle-show at the Kensington end of Hyde Park, 


and resolved to hold it in Bushy Park; “ where the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests have provided an excellent and convenient site for the 

sc. The show will take place on ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, the 15th, 16th, and 17th July; and dinner will be provided on the 
Wednesday for 2500 persons, 

“The site selected for the show is an open area, bounded on the North 
by the public footpath, on the South und East by the running blank wall 
of the Queen's paddock, and on the West by the lime-trees. It is a firm 
level turf on sandy loam, and is well situated for the supply of water to 
the cattle, and for all the other acevssories to a successful exhibition, The 
three railway stations of Kingston, Hampton, and ‘Twickenham, are situated 
at no great distance ; and this extent of accommodation for the transport of 
visiters renders the selection made a most excellent and convenient one.”’ 

The reader will hardly need to be reminded, that the show of agricul- 
tural instruments by this Society will form a part of the industrial display 
in the Glass Palace. 


The sale of season-tickets for the Great Exhibition commenced at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts on Wednesday. A very simple mode is adopted 
for preventing the transfer of these tickets : the original holder will sign his 
name on his ticket, and in a book kept for the purpose; and on every time 
of his claim to enter the Exhibition, he will have to sign his name for com- 
parison by inspection with the original signature. 


| ‘The Commissioners for foreign states sending contributions to the Exhi- ° 


bition are now rapidly arriving in town. Dr. Bollery, of Aarau, Mr. Eich- 
holzer, of St. Gall, and Mr. Colladon, Geneva, represent Switzerland ; Mr. 
Kamarsky, attended by an architect, appears for Russia; Dr. Schweitz, with 
an architect, six decorators, and twelve carpenters, has the management of 
the Austrian department confided to him; Mr. Stein superintends the dis- 


| play of goods from the Zollverein, and Dr. Corridi that from Tuscany. 


The Peninsular steam-ship Euxine has brought from Cadiz a brass gun 
weighing five tons, and several other Spanish productions, for the Great Ex- 
hibition. 


Two deaths of unusual interest occur in this week's obituary : those of 
Joanna Baillie, the greatest of ferrale dramatic poets in modern times; 
and the Dowager Countess Charleville, an Irishwoman who was a link 
between the politicians and men of art and literature of this day and those 
of two generations now passed away, both in the United Kingdom and in 

| France. 

Joanna Baillie was born in Bothwell Manse, almost on the banks of the 
Clyde ; her father having been a clergyman of the Scottish Established Church. 
A son of the same parent afterwards became the celebrated Dr. Baillie, physi- 

| cian to the King. Joanna displayed an early poetic genius of hig der, 
and excited the enthusiastic admiration of Sir Walter Scott. Wi 

| a sister she removed to London, and with that sister she lived the 

test part of her long life in her retreat at Hampstead. The first 

| dramatic works of Joanna Baillie were published as “a Series of Plays 
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in which it is attempted to delineate the stronger passions of the mind; each 
passion being the subject of a tragedy and acomedy.”” A second volume 
was published in 1802, and a third in 1812. A volume of. miscellaneous 
dramas, published before the latter year, included “The Family Legend,” a 
tragedy founded on a Highland story, which was performed at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, under the management of Mr. Henry Siddons. Subsequently 
appeared, and was performed on the London stage, “* De Montfort,” and other 
later works as well known. The merit of all Miss Baillie’s dramatic works 
lay rather in their elevated and fervid poetry than in constructive ability : 
none of them have maintained a footing on the stage. Joanna Baillie died 
on Sunday last, in her retreat at Hampstead, at the venerable age of eighty- 
nine: she retained her faculties to the last. : 

The Dowager Countess of Charleville was a member of the family of Daw- 
sons, ennobled by the title of Cremorne. Educated in a French convent, 
her memory was stored with curious traits of the French manners prior to 
the first Revolution. But the chief scene of her conversational glories was 
Dublin in its brightest days. There she mixed with and illuminated by her 
wit and generous sentiments a society distinguished in history for the bril- 
liancy of its talents and the high tone of its patriotism. Lord Clare and Mr. 
Grattan, at the antipodes of party, were equally her friends. The late 
Earl of Charleville, her second husband, she espoused in 1797. During 
the Rebellion, she resolved to leave Dublin and join him in King’s County, 
where he held a Royal command. She set forth escorted only by her one 
and it is related that on the road she secured herself from arrest by an offi- 
cious innkeeper who suspected her loyalty, only by presenting her loaded 
pistol at his ob The later years of her long life were spent in the luxury 
of constant generosity to others. Bred up in rigid Protestant Ascendancy 
principles, she nevertheless established schools on_her estates open to both 
creeds alike; and lived on such terms with the Roman Catholic clergy in 
her neighbourhood, that they cordially coéperated with her views. ‘The 
Countess lost the use of her lower limbs from rheumatism before she passed 
middle life, and she was entirely dependent on others for locomotion; yet 
her spirits were excellent, except under the immediate pressure of affliction, 
to which she was exposed in no ordinary degree from her warm heart and 
affectionate disposition. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 































aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten, previous 
years. 
Ten Weeks Week 
of 1541-50. of 1851, 

Tymotic Diseases.....ccccessescecccsccccsscsccccssccccesecccccs 952 ee 
Dropsy, Cancer, and ot s of un variable seat., 579 ° 
Tubercular Diseases ..........0ccceeccceeeeeseeeesececereeeeses 849 ° 190 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 1,301 eooe 144 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vesscls eee «6874 eee 66 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 2,160 econ 297 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 579 ecco 55 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.......sccceeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 100 eee M4 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &€.........00eeeeeee eee 112 eee 9 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c..... 82 eee 13 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c 10 eee 3 
Malformations. 30 3 
Premature Birth 227 27 
Atrophy.. oo 133 31 
Age.... 700 eens 61 
Sudden... axes soe )«OM eves 16 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance,.......s.eeeeeeeeeee 2u4 eoee 36 

Total (including unspecified causes) .......+++++++ coveee 10,672 1,213 


Measures have been taken for carrying into execution the project of or- 
ganizing a line of steamers between Spain and her American Colonies. Two 
vessels, the Caledonia of 450 and the Hibernia of 550 horse power, have been 

urchased in England of the Cunard Company on account of the Spanish 
Government. The days of departure cannot be precisely fixed until the re- 
moval of the quarantine now imposed upon all arrivals from Cuba. The 
tariff of conveyance is classified under four heads, according to the style of 
accommodation. The amounts charged from Cadiz to the Havannah range 
from 2000 to 4000 reals, or from 526 to 1052 frances. 

The population of San Francisco is about 35,000. In that city seven news- 
papers are published ; there are ten first-class hotels, and eight express com- 
panies. One hundred and seven miles of streets are laid out, about a quarter 
of which are built upon, and seven miles are substantially planned in roads 
and side-walks. 

Forty-seven steamers are employed on the California rivers, and eleven 
steam-ships are employed on the Pacific side between San Francisco and 
Panama. 

The printing-press of a daily paper in Boston, United States, is driven in a 
manner of which there is no example in any other city in the Republic. 
Through a two-inch lead pipe, a stream of Chochituate water is introduced 
into the meter, which only oceupies twenty-four square inches. The fall of 
water between the Boston reservoir and this meter is about 100 feet. This 
two-inch steam stream will discharge 80 [gallons of water each minute, and 
in passing through the meter will give a motive power equal to what is 
ealled three-horse power. This is more than sufficient for driving the press. 
It is less hazardous than a steam-engine, requires no attendance, and is al- 
ways in readiness. —American Paper. 


The total number of officers in the Royal Navy in the year 1828 was 5824 ; 
of whom 709 were in commission, and 5015 on half-pay. The total number 
of officers in the Royal Navy on the Ist of January 1850 was 3175; of whom 
628 were in commission, 2396 receiving half-pay, and 348 in the Coast 
Guard. The total number of Admirals in the service in 1828 was 51; Vice- 
Admirals, 68; Rear-Adimirals, 68. In 1850 the number of Admirals was 30; 
Vice-Admirals, 45 ; Rear- Admirals, 75. 

The annual accounts respecting the Court of Chancery required to be laid 
before Parliament were printed on Saturday. The fees received in the year 
ended the 24th of November last were 151,498/. 18s. 4d. Annexed to the 
return is another, respecting the business in the Court. In the year ended 
the 2d of November last there were 8356 matters disposed of by the Court ; 
on which day there were 735 appeals, pleas, demurrers, &c., standing in the 
books for hearing. 

The total income of the British Museum for the year 1850 was 55,6867. 
17s. 1d.; the actual expenditure within the same period, 47,4637. 5s. 10d. ; 
leaving a balance of cash in hand of 8223/. 11s. 3d. The estimated expendi- 
ture for the year ending Lady-day 1852 is 46,474/. 

A return ordered by the House of Commons shows that the quantity of 
foreign and colonial spirits in warehouse under bond in Great Britain on the 
5th of January last was 7,934,658 gallons. In the year 5,253,611 gallons 
were taken out of bond for home consumption; and the deficiencies allowed 
on the quantities taken out of bond for home consumption were 150,525. 


The Madrid paper Clamor DPublico describes a wager between the rich 
Duke of Osuna and the political banker Senor Salamanca. For a million of 
reals, the Duke backs horse-flesh to beat the steam lungs and iron thews of 
the Madrilena, an engine on the lately opened Aranjuez railway, in a race 
from Madrid to Aranjuez. ‘ They are to run, of course, on the high-road, 








which is seven leagues, and to be stationed thus—a jockey and horse at the 
Toledo gate to ride the first league, and deliver a paper to the second, who 
is to be in readiness with another horse, to ride another league, and so on, 
The railway is 8} leagues long. Itissaid that the Duke calculates that each 
league may be done in 7 minutes, making 49 minutes for the whole distance 
his horses will have to run: but it will be strange if the Madrilena, the en- 
gine intended to be employed (being reckoned the best the company have) 
cannot do the 8} leagues within that time.” The engine is of English con- 
struction, and accounted a good one. 

It is stated that the Earl of Lucan has imported from Cheshire to his es- 
tates in Mayo a number of dairywomen, who are to superintend the making 
of cheese on a large scale for the London market. ss 

Eggs are now imported for the London market from Egypt ; they are for- 
warded vid Southampton, packed in casks. 

The Wotton estate of about 7000 acres, in Bucks, till recently the property 
of the Duke of Buckingham, is forthwith to be drained and improved. The 
tiles for the draining are to be manufactured on the estate, and a number of 
workmen are engaged. 

Whittlesea Mere is now free from water, and next year will no ‘doubt be 
under the plough. Various articles in gold and silver have been taken from 
the bottom; among other things, a gold censer, very many swords, and a 
valuable chandclicr, which when lighted up represents the West front of 
Peterborough Cathedral. Drains are being cut in all directions, and in all 
probability many more relics will be found.— Cambridge Paper. 

The crusade against the deer in the Royal Forest of Dean has been con- 
tinued throughout the past autumn and winter with the same ardour as in 
the height of the buck season ; and ina few months more the noble stag will 
be extinct in the Forest of Dean.—Gloucestersh ire Chronicle. 


The Gloucester Journal states, that the defendant in a slander case which 
recently came before the Gloucester Consistory Court has been sentenced to 
do public penance in Stonehouse Church before the 6th of March. 

The Reverend John J. M‘Bride was recently indicted, in North Carolina, 
for presenting a little slave girl with a copy of the Ten Commandments. 
He was found guilty; and his sentence was “to stand one hour in the 
stocks, receive thirty lashes on the bare back, and be imprisoned one year in 
the common gaol.” 

The Ipswich Express tells a story of “sham poisoning.” A dissolute 
young fellow went intoa public-house, told a maid-servant that he had taken 
arsenic, because his family had discarded him, and expressed by violent con- 
tortions the agony caused by the poison. The upshot was, that three sur- 
geons were speedily in attendance, armed with stomach-pumps : the dismayed 
suicide protested that he had been shamming—he had taken no poison. But 
this statement was only considered as proving his firm determination to die 
of the arsenic : so the surgeons went to work with him, and tortured him for 
a considerable time, before they were satisfied of the sham. 

At Kerse Gate, a chimney-sweeper, of about twenty years of age, for a 
trifling wager undertook to climb to the top of a poplar tree about sixty feet 
in height, and break off the topmost twig. He accordingly proceeded to 
ascend the poplar ; which he did very rapidly, but when about to stretch out. 
his hand to break off the twig, the tree, unable to bear the weight, suddenly 
broke, and he was hurled to the ground. He fell upon his back, and died in 
a few minutes.—Stirling Jornal 

On the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, near Falkirk, last week, the 
boiler of a locomotive exploded; the stoker was hurled to some distance, 
and killed on the spot ; the driver also was scalded and hurt, and his recovery 
is doubtful. 

In the early part of the past week, a publican, residing in the neighbour- 
hood of Park Lane, Liverpool, had a serious quarrel with his wife, after the 
place had been closed for the night. One of their children was sleeping in 
the upper front room of the house, and was startled by the noise arising from 
the altercation to such an extent that it rushed out of bed and jumped 
through the window into the street. A police-officer was passing at the 
time, and hearing the crash of glass, he saw the child rapidly descending. 
With great presence of mind he prepared himself to save it, and received it 
in his arms. The concussion was serious. The child eseaped uninjured, but 
the officer sustained some injuries about the chest and arms, and the mental 
and bodily shock he experienced has since unfitted him for the discharge of 
his ordinary duties.—Liverpool Mai. 

The Cork: Reporter mentions that a ship has come home to Cork nearly 
two thousand miles without any man on board. The Clytha left St. John’s, 
New Brunswick, on the 4th November ; she was abandoned by the crew on 
the banks of Newfoundland ; another ship fell in with her, and appears to 
have set her on fire ; but the Clytha was not destroyed : on the 14th ultimo, 
the pilot-cutter Petrel fell in with her off Cape Clear, and she was safely 
towed into port. 





POSTSCRIPT. _ 


The Ministerial explanations occupied beth Houses last night. In the 
Ifouse of Lords, the Marquis of Lanspownr made a brief statement, the 
most important point of which was the fact that, after the failure of the 
recognized party leaders, the Queen sent for himself as a member of her 
Privy Council, and subsequently for the Duke of Wellington in the same 
general capacity, “ fully to inform herself before she takes any further 
steps in the important and delicate state of affairs.” The Duke was ther 
with her Majesty. 

The Earl of AnerpeeEN briefly explained the part that he had taken— 

The first efforts made in obedience to her Majesty’s desire, in conjunction 
with Sir James Graham and Lord John Russell, led to the submission by 
Lord John Russell of a basis of agreement. ‘ All our differences were con- 
fined exclusively to one measure”: Lord Aberdeen felt an invincible 
repugnance to adopt any measure of penal legislation towards the 
Roman Catholic subjects of this country, by the prohibition of the as- 
sumption of ecclesiastical titles. He thought no law—or at least none but 
some one of those barbarous laws the text of which still disgraces our statute- 
book—had been violated; though sensitive to the arrogant tone assumed, 
which must in some way have engaged the attention of Parliament, he saw 
no sufficient ground for egislative interference. Without any previous com- 
munication with Sir James Graham, he found to his delight that he concurred 
entirely in this opinion. Lord John Russell was willing to make material 
alterations in his bill; but those would not have removed the main objec- 
tion. The hope of that combination therefore disappeared. The Queen then 
graciously requested Lord Aberdeen to undertake the formation of a Mi- 
nistry alone. Believing that a majority of the Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, and the mass of public sentiment, would have been in conflict 
with his opinion on the subject in question, he entreated her Majesty to 
permit him to decline the task. He believes that at no distant period 2 
great change will take place in the public sentiment. 
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Lord Sraney stated, that when, at the Queen’s command, he 
repaired to her presence, | he learned from her Majesty the reasons which 
Lord John Russell had given for his resignation, and then frankly stated 
his own views on that event. a , 
“Fe now expressed his doubt whether the divisions on the motions of Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Locke King were the sole or even the principal causes of 
the resignation. He was not in the secrets of the Cabinet, but believed the 
mode of dealing with the a aggression, and the difficulties arising out 
of the state of Protestant feeling kindled by the letter of the Prime Minister, 
and which tended to drive matters to extremes, had much to do with the re- 
F ion; while the financial crotchets of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


signat 
had ag: " - ) 
was not such as to induce the notion, that under ordinary circumstances so 
small a majority as fourteen on a motion could be held by them a sufficient 
reason for resigning. He stated to the Queen circumstances confirming this 
view ; and, having obtained her Majesty 8 permission, he read to the House 
extracts from a re _——— of his statements which at her desire he after- 
wards made for her Majesty’s use in writing. He quoted his statement, which 
js written in the third person— ; 

« He adverted to the two occasions specified by your Majesty as the grounds of 
the resignation of your Majesty's servants, and observed, with reference to the mo- 
tion of Mr. Disraeli, that it had been negatived, and, although by a small majority, 
the minority were reinforced by a number of votes hostile to the Government on 
other grounds, and on whose general support Lord Stanley and his friends could not 





reckon; and with refere:ce to the m ‘jority on Mr. Locke hing’s motion, he observed, | 


that of the minority of 54, 27 held office, only 10 unofficial supporters voted with the 
Government, and no less than 17 of the Protectionist party; who would have been 
more numerous but for an impression which undoubtedly prevailed that your Ma- 
jest S ae a aig 

He then explained to the Queen his view of the condition of parties in the 
House of Commons. There is the party of her Majesty’s Government, the 
yarious gradations of opinion in which have been increased by what has taken 

Jace so much as almost to lead to the formation of another party—the Irish 

toman Catholic party ; the party with which Lord Stanley is connected, an 
undoubted minority, containing men of talent but hardly more than one in- 
dividual of political experience and versed in the transactions of public busi- 
ness; and a third party, not extensive in numbers but most important in re- 
spect of the ability and official experience of a great portion of its members 
—the small party which adheres to the policy of Sir Robert Peel. Lord 
Stanley proceeded with his extracts— 

“ After stating to your Majesty the position of the three main partics into which 
the House of Commons is divided, Lord Stanley observed that the policy of the pre- 
sent Administration had met with the general approval and support of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the party which adhered to the late Sir Robert Peel, and that they 
had never yet met with a defeat from Lord Stanley’s political friends; that a very 
important member of that party, Sir James Graham, had publicly declared his opinion 
of the necessity of ‘ closing their ranks’ to resist the presumed policy of Lord 
Stanley’s friends ; and, as your Majesty had been pleased to inform him that no 
communication had been made to any one previous to that with which your 
Majesty honoured him, he ventured to suggest, that in the first instance your 
Majesty should ascertain whether it were not possible to strengthen the pre- 
sent Government, or partially to reconstruct it, by a combination with those 
who, not now holding office, concurred in the opimions of those who do, and 
professed their opinion of the necessity of union: that failing such a combina- 
tion, a portion of that third party might be willing to combine with Lord Stanley, 
whose difficulties in such a case would be greatly diminished ; that if it should ap- 
pear that both of these arrangements were impracticable, and if personal considera- 
tions stood in the way of the formation of a Government of those whose opinions ap- 
peared to prevail in the House of Commons, Lord Stanley, not underrating the ex- 
treme difficulties which he should have to encounter, would, if honoured with your 
Majesty's confidence, prefer any responsibility, and even the chance of failure and 
loss of reputation, to that of leaving your Majesty and the country without a Govern- 
ment; and he added, that he believed an Administration formed under such circum- 
stances would be more likely to meet with support, even from moderate opponents 





of their views, than one which should be hastily formed without giving time to show | . : 
| same time should not take from, but add to, the religious freedom of our Roman 


the impracticability of a different arrangement.” 

Here Lord Stanley corrected the statement that he had informed her Majes- 
ty that he was “ not then prepared” to form an Administration—incorrectly, 
but not intentionally, conveying the inference that he had abandoned the 
expectation of forming a Government. It should have been accompanied by 
aqualification : though advising her Majesty that other means should be tried 
first, vet when called on by his Sovereign he did not hesitate to express 
readiness in the service of her Majesty to risk even failure and loss of per- 
sonal reputation, everything but loss of honour. After the failure of Lord 
John Russell to form a junction with the party which he hoped it would 
not be thought offensive to call the Peelite party, from Tuesday morn- 
ing to Thursday afternoon Lord Stanley earnestly endeavoured to 
forma Cabinet. In the position of parties, it was of the utmost import- 
ance, if practicable without sacrifice of principle, to obtain the codpera- 
tion of some of those who, generally acting on Conservative principles, had 
yet been separated by the unfortunate differences of 1846 from the great 
Conservative party—of the Earl of Aberdeen. “The reply of my noble 
friend was expressed in language of the most sincere friendship—(* Hear, 
hear!” from the Earl of Aberdeen)—such as 1 have always entertained for 
assistance I required. I had conferences 
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reign, nor given. ‘ Iam authorized on the part of her Majesty distinctly 


| to state, that no person would be justitied in saying or in holding out to be 


eravated the difficulty; although the course taken by the Ministry | 


lief, that if I had felt it my duty to recommend a dissolution of Parliament 
the consent sought would have been withheld.” Under all the cireum- 
stances, he asked her Mujesty to re lieve him from taking on him duties of 
office which he could not for any long period have conducted, 

Lord Stanley frankly stated what world here been his policy in office. 
He thought it a matter involving the faith of successive Ministries that the 
Income-tax should not be allowed to degenerate into a permanent tax; and 
should have asked Parliament by some resolution to pledge itself to the gra- 
dual reduction of that tax with a view to its final abolition. He had no 
desire to reverse the policy of Sir Robert Peel, but he should have asked the 
imposition of such a moderate import-duty on corn as, without raising the 
existing price, would have produced a revenue of 1,500,000/, or 2,000,000/. 
Should the next election prove that the sense of the country is in favour of 
unrestricted import of all provisions, he will respecttully bow to that expression 
of opinion. The Papal aggression was a proceeding which it is impossible, con- 
sistently with the dignity of the Crown and Parliament, to pass over; but he 
disapproves of the mode proposed by Ministers. ‘ 1f the law had not been vio- 
lated, I think the offenee would have been more aptly met by a resolution of 


| both Houses of Parliament, declaring in the first instance the unconstitu- 


| moment. 
y’s Ministers were not honestly exercising their influence to defeat the motion.” | 


tional character of the aggression, not recognizing the validity of the titles 
which were assumed to be conferred, and declaring that in virtue of 
those titles the holders or assumed holders of them had neither pre- 
cedence nor authority of any kind within this realm. I frankly say 
that I am not prepared to legislate upon the subject at the present 
I do not think the amount of information before us as to the 
facts of the case justifies us in legislating ; and this is a question of all others 
upon which, if you do legislate, you must legislate deliberately, upon full 
information, and in such a manner as to make your legislation eftective.’’ 
The law is in a most anomalous state; we are ignorant both on the state of 
the law und of what it is expedient that we should do to amend it. “ For 
example, what effect will the fact of the Roman Catholics Bishops being 
enabled to meet in synod have upon the binding character of their enactments ? 
Do they, by acting in an organized body, obtain an authority recognized by 
all Roman Catholics as a legislative authority, which when they are not so 
acting they do not possess? If so, the question becomes of importance, not 
whether there shall be a Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, but whether 
there shall be in this country an imperium in imperio, a body of men acting 
in synod, and passing laws which, enforced by the most awful of all pe- 
nalties—the spiritual censures of the church, have a power over a vast portion 
of the Roman Catholic population, superior to that of the law of the land?” 
We must have connived at encroachments; it is desirable to see how far. 
“On the whole of this question relative to the position of the Roman Catholic 
population with regard to this state and to a foreign power, I believe that 
Parliament and the country are equally ill-informed, This is a subject 
which ought to be dealt with upon a great scale, temperately, deliberately, 
and upon full information ; and the loss of one, or even of two years, if it 
were necessary, would be an evil of little magnitude compared with the evil of 
dealing hastily and ineffectually, passionately, and in an irritating manner, 
with this great and important question, the chief evils and dangers of which 
you leave wholly untouched by your legislation. I should have recommended 
that, in both Houses of Parliament, inquiries should take place as to the actual 
relation in which the Roman Catholic subjects of the Queen stand towards 
foreign powers and their own prelacy. I would advise that this subject should 
be fully investigated, the present anomalies of the law really exposed, and 
amendments of the law suggested for the consideration of Parliament; and, 
though I know the difficulties of dealing with such a subject, 1 believe it 
would not be impracticable to introduce measures which should seeure this 
country from the interference and usurpation of a foreign power, and at the 


Catholic fellow-subjects, and place the Roman Catholic laity in a condition 
far more satisfactory to themselves than that in which they are at present— 
under the uncontrolled domination of the bishops and clergy of their 
church.” 

The Marquis of Lanspowxr and Lord Stan.ey exchanged a few words 


| of explanation ; and the House adjourned. 


In the House of Commons, Lord Joun Russrir. commenced his expla- 
nations with a reference to the contradiction which he reecived from Mr. 
Disraeli on Monday, “ in terms very peremptory, and in a manner not very 
courteous”; with an implicd contrast of the spirit, courage, and honour 
shown by Lord Stanley in Parliamentary battles, wherein Lord John has 
sometimes fought by his side and at other times fought against him face 
to face. 

As to the declaration which he had ascribed to Lord Stanley, it was not 
Lord Jolin’s duty to go into details, and what he stated “ appeared to him to 
be the general result’’ of what Lord Stanley said. To bear out this view, 
and also to relieve himself from the charge that he had endeavoured to force 


| his way uninvited into the presence of the Sovereign, he quoted, with the 


in obtaining the codperation of some who, [had no doubt, would be most | 
| Albert to himself, which showed that he repaired to the Palace at the Queen's 


able to carry on the business of departments. Iam not at liberty to give 
names, but one noble friend now present will allow me to say that I never 
felt anything more deeply than the terms in which he expressed his readi- 
ness to share the responsibility in administering a department for which the 
country would have found him peculiarly well qualified. On the following 
day Mr. Gladstone was expected to arrive. I thought it desirable to obtain the 
cooperation in the House of Commons of so able, honest, and upright aman. He 
had acted with the intermediate party to which I have referred ; but, in contra- 
distinction to that party, he had supported a motion for the relief of agricultural 
distress. On communicating with Mr. Gladstone, I found that he could not con- 
sistently with his views take part in an Administration. I was thus deprived 
of all extraneous assistance in the formation of a Government, and I was 
compelled to rely entirely on that party with whom I was immediately and 
politically connected. 1 found some who, from various causes—one from the 
pressure of domestic concerns, three or four from an undue depreciation of 
their own ability to fill the situations in which I proposed to place them— 
expressed their unwillingness to join an Adminstration. Yesterday afternoon, 
there met at my house a portion of those noble friends and those friends in 
the other House of Parliament who had consented to take part if the Go- 
vernment had gone on; and the whole state of the case was anxiously and 
deliberately considered by them. I express the general concurrence of their 
Views, as well as my own views, when I say, that though I was enabled to 
Present to her Majesty a list of the names of gentlemen who were compe- 
tent, with an assured majority in the House of Commons, creditably and 
reputably to conduct the business of the country, yet I could not lay before 
her Majesty a Cabinet, more especially in the other House of Parliament, so 
Strong as to act in the face of a most powerful majority—a majority ready to 
combine for purposes of opposition, though unable to act together for purposes 
ofgovernment.” There is not the slightest foundation for the statement that he 
wished the power of dissolution and that her Majesty refused. He not only did 
not ask a dissolution, but he expressed his distinct opinion that a dissolution is 
impossible. Ife knew that such a pledge could not be asked from the Sove- 


permission of her Majesty, from the written statement made by Lord Stan- 
ley, (to be found in our report of his speech,) and fiom a note by Prince 


command. 
Lord John reciprocated Sir James Graham’s approaches to their old rela- 


| tions of friendship; and then proceeded with the explanations. 


The insuperable objections felt by the Earl of Aberdeen and Sir James 
Graham to legislation on the assumption of ecclesiastical titles was the sole 
bar to union. He was willing to agree to considerable alterations of the bill, 
but must have persevered with it. Lord Stanley was again sent for, and has 
resigned the commission ; and now her Majesty, having called for the advice 
of one whose wisdom in civil affairs is hardly less than his glory in military 
achievements, she pauses for a while before she again attempts the task of 
forming an Administration, 

Lord John touched generally on the topics of the day. Referring to the 
motion of Mr. Locke King, he repelled the charge founded on it that he 
shrank from the responsibility of conducting affairs. He called to mind that he 


| had not yielded to such motives in the trying times of the Irish panic, when 


| 
| 
| 
| 


three millions"of the people were fed by public charity; nor at the time of 
the money panic, when Ministers were asked to suspend payments in the 
Bank ; nor during the revolutions of Europe, when the example of revolution 
tempted to the violation of public order in this country. 

He adheres to the necessity of legislating against the assumption of eccle- 
siastical titles. ‘* But with respect to the bill which we have introduced 
although great pains were taken in framing it—we have been told by persons 
who are competent authorities, that looking to the proceedings in courts of 
law in Ireland—that looking to what has been the practice both before 1829 
and since 1829, this bill will in its second and third clauses interfere, per- 
haps with the ordination, certainly with the collation of priests, and with be- 
quests which have been allowed by various decisions of courts of law. I will 
say at once that it was not our intention so to interfere ; and that, so far as 
regards anything which belongs to the regular order of the Roman Catholic 
Church, so as to permit the Roman Catholics to have their worship and their 
ecclesiastical functions undisturbed—so far we were anxious to ma-ntain the 
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religious libertics which have pee in this country; and therefore, if 
this bill were proceeded with, I should be ready to make all such alterations 
in it as might prevent any interference of the kind which I have now stated. 
1 own that when I see a man of such moderation and so justly respected as 
Archbishop Murray objecting to the provisions of the bill, I cannot refuse to 
examine and go over its pe age Hear, hear!” and slight murmurs of 
dissent)—with the view of seeing whether the objections thus stated are 
really well founded.” 

He had last autumn prepared an outline of a bill on the suffrage; but all 
his colleagues agreed that the time for bringing forward such a measure 
would be next s ssion. He would still oppose any change in the representa- 
tion, which, by giving the preponderance to mere numbers, would deprive 
the Legislature of those conservative elements which ought to belong to it. 
It is a matter of entire doubt into whose hands may be committed the power 
of officially presenting such measures. 

When proposing reform to a small minority, and amidst the apathy of the 
country, and when urging reform of Parliament amidst the enthusiasm of 
the whole nation, he acted with men in whom he had the utmost confi- 
dence, reliance, and faith. He quoted the sentiments of Edmund Burke, to 
the effect that the only preservative for a man against the corruption of na- 
ture and example is a habit of life and communication with the most vir- 
tuous and public-spirited men of the age you live in. ‘ Adopting these sen- 
timents, | have to say, that for?far more than eleven years I have thought 
and acted with some of the most eminent men in this country. When I 
first came into Parliament, I benefited by the counsels and followed the 
examples of such men as Romilly, Mackintosh, and Horner. When I first 
entered office, I did so under the auspices of the lofty patriotism, the calm 
temper, and large experience of Earl Grey ; and with the unostentatious public 
spirit and incorruptible disinterestedness of Lord Althorp. With such men 
it was my pride and fortune to act. I will not speak of the living; but so 
long as it is my fate to take a part in publie affairs, it will be my endeavour 
to consort with such men as Burke speaks of, with whom I agree in public 
principle, and from whose wisdom I can learn the best path to the public 
welfare. So long as this country endures, that, I believe, will be found to 
be the best course to pursue. Some men may think that the standard of 
public virtue has risen higher than it was in the time of Burke, and some 
may think that it has sunk lower. My belief is, that from such men as I 
have mentioned both this country and the®world will derive benefit; and 
that future ages, not only in this country, but in the Western world, will 
thank them for the humanity they have inculecated, for the freedom they 
have enlarged, and for,the just principles they have taught to the world ; 
and as long as I take part in public affairs, whatever my station may be, I 
shall endeavour to follow the example of such men as my best guide to the 
publie welfare.” 

Lord John concluded by moving that the second reading of the Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Bill should be deferred till Monday. 

Mr. Disrarni explained his interruption of Lord John on Monday. 

Lord Stanley had assumed that no particular allusion would be made in 
the Commons to what had passed on the two previous days; “ but Lord Stanley 
wished me, in case by any chance it should happen—which he thought ut- 
terly impossible—that the noble Lord should state that he was not prepared 
to form a Government—not to allow such a statement to pass unnoticed.” 
If the observations were abrupt, it was because Mr. Disraeli was labouring 
under a physical oppression which made it almost impossible for him to address 
the House; and that may have rendered his phraseology less appropriate than 
was necessary. He cited past testimonials from Lord John as to the thir and ho- 
nourable manner in which he conducted the Opposition in that House, But Lord 
John virtually connected his resignation with the motion which Mr. Disraeli 
had brought forward. The statement of the noble Lord was as much as to 
say, ‘Here is a political party professing certain principles, and declaring that 
they would take office at the first opportunity ; and yet when an opportunity 
is presented to them they deeline to act upon it,’—as if we had been trifling 
with the Parliament, with the country, and with the Sovereign. Now | 
hope the noble Lord clearly understands the reason why I made the obser- 
vation I did on Monday last; and that he will admit that, under the circum- 
stances, I was authorized to make it, although I did not do it so felicitously 
as if I had prepared myself.” 

Sir James Granam did not rise till he had been repeatedly called for. 
He began by alluding to his non-official position, and by very emphatic 
assurances that he desired to renew the cordislity of feeling, almost affec- 
tion, which formerly existed between himself and Lord John Russell— 
again to call him “ his noble friend.” 

When Lord John invited his coéperation, three main points arose,—free 
trade, extension of the suffrage, and ‘the cause of civil and religious liberty 
as exhibited in the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts and the emanci- 
pation of the Roman Catholics.” On free trade there could be no difference 
of opinion. On the extension of the suffrage there could be no difficulty : 
he agreed with Lord John that the amount of democratic influence introduced 
by the Reform Bill rendered great caution necessary in the next advance ; 
but he was not opposed to the principle of an extension. But he 
could not agree to the legislation proposed by the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 
Lord Aberdeen and he agreed in that opinion; and also in the conclusion 
that, with the public feeling excited to the extreme on that point, an attempt 
to form an Administration on the principle of not legislating must be abor- 
tive. ‘I have known nothing in my experience in public atfuirs,”’ observed 
Sir James, “‘so dangerous as the demand for something to be done without 
any reference to whether that something be safe or unsafe, practicable or 
impracticable.” That his opinion was not an afterthought, he proved by a 
letter which he wrote to Mr. Henry Howard, of Greystoke, in November last 
year, and which he now read— 

** Netherby, Nov. 23, 1850. 

“It would give me cordial satisfaction to coiperate with you on any public occa- 
sion in this county. But, although I am a sincere Protestant, and resent the 
haughty tone assumed by the Pope in his bull, and by Cardinal Wiseman in his pas- 
toral letter, yet Iam unwilling to join in the No-Popery ery, or to ask for the re- 
vival of penal laws, or for any new enactment which might fetter the Roman Ca- 
tholies in the full and proper exercise of their religious discipline within the realm. 
When I supported Emancipation, I knew that the Roman Catholics acknowledged 
Papal supremacy, and would be guided in all spiritual matters by bulls from Rome. 
I knew, also, that their religion is episcopal; and when I fought on their side for 
ye equality of civil rights, I was aware that the Pope might nominate in Eng- 
and, as in Ireland, archbishops and bishops. I did not attach much importance 
to the safeguard proposed by the Duke of Wellington, who did not himself place 
much reliance on it, that the Popish hierarchy so nominated should not assume 
the title of English or Irish seeswecupied by Protestant prelates. I myself was a 
party to the recognition by statute of the dignity of Roman Catholic Archbishops 
and Bishops in Ireland: while I adhered, however, to the settlement of 1829, that 
the enactment prohibiting the assumption of local episcopal titles identical with Pro- 
testant sees should be withheld, I proposed in the House of Commons, on behalf of 
Sir Robert Peel's Government, the remission of the penalties which attached to re- 
ceiving bulls or other similar instruments from Rome; and out of office I supported 
Lord John Russell's measure, which authorizes the renewal of diplomatic inter- 
course with the Roman Pontiff. I took these steps deliberately, and I do not regret 
them. I believe them to have been necessary for the good government of Ireland, 


and I cannot believe that it will be possible to have one law for England and another 
for Ireland with respect to Roman Catholic discipline and worship.” 

“1 am offended, indeed, by the arrogance and folly of the language which the Pope 
and his Cardinal hare thought fit to employ in announcing an ¢cclesiastical arrange- 














ment which I believe to be lawful, and which I do not consider dangerous. But yy 
displeasure will not induce me to treat with disrespect the religion of seven million. 
of my countrymen, or to contemplate for one moment the revision or the reversal oj 
a policy which, in defiance of the No-Popery cry, I have supported throughout 
my public life, which I still believe to be sound, and which is indispenseble, unless 
by a melancholy necessity the vast majority of the Irish people are still to be treate 
and considered as our national enemies. have thus written to you without reser, 
my genuine sentiments. Iam aware that they are not popular. I do not wish t, 
obtrude them on wilic attention. The subject will in some shape probably 1, 
brought under the , atice of the House of Commons; and then, in my place in ‘Pay. 
liament, it may be my duty to declare the feelings and the opinions which I enter. 
tain. In the mean time, I am desirous to avoid any premature or hasty pledge jy, , 
matter of such paramount importance. I am more anxious to extinguish thay 4, 
add fuel to the flame of religious strife and animosity.” 

Further, he approved, and still approves, both of the Maynooth grant and 
of the Charitable Bequests Act. He put these sentiments on record on the 
23d of November; but he abstained from giving them undue publicity, 
“because I was honestly of opinion that it would add to the difficulty of, 
moment full of difficulty without any such addition.”” The step taken by 
the Pope, and especially Cardinal Wiseman’s pastoral letter, were so offen. 
sive—because done with premeditation and design—that it was extremely 
difficult for the Administration to pass it over; but Sir James objected t, 
legislation. “Tam afraid, if you commence this, step by step you will hy 
dragged into the penal legislation which broke down under you in 1829,” 

A short conversational discussion followed. In the course of it, My. 
Hume criticized the Budget; and Sir Roperr INGuis lent his damaging 
defence to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Mr. Osnorne declared himsel; 
rejoiced at the speech of Sir James Graham, “ because it let the country 
know that if he were called to the head of affairs he would conduct them 
with honour to himself and with satisfaction to the great body of th: 
country.”” Lord Joun Russeit renewed the declaration that there is in 
fact “no Administration now existing.” 

The motion to postpone the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was agreed to 
and the House adjourned till Monday. 


The Dublin Freeman's Journal of yesterday publishes the address of th: 
Irish Roman Catholic Prelates “ to their beloved flocks,’ on the penal 
enactments with which the Catholics of England and Ireland are threat- 
ened. It is addressed to their “ beloved brethren”; is written in a 
spirit of religious charity ; and is signed by the whole twenty-eight Pre- 
lates. Every signature but one is the Prelate’s simple name, as “ + Paul 
Cullen,” “+ D. Murray” ; the one exception is of course the signatur 
“ + John, Archbishop of Tuam.” 


Alderman Sir John Pirie died, at his residence, yesterday morning. Si: 
John was a native of Berwick-on-Tweed. He was made a Baronet by virtue 
of the accident of his entrance into office on the day when the Prince ot 
Wales was born. There are four candidates for the vacant Aldermanic gown 


The Metropolitan Commission of Sewers yesterday received and adopted 
Mr. Frank Foster’s estimate of the charges for carrying out the plan of 
draining the Northern portion of the Metropolis. ‘The gross amount re- 
quired, exclusive of compensation, will be 1,080,000/."; which will bi 
raised and paid off by an additional rate of 3d. in the pound for thirty years 


At Hertford Assizes yesterday, a Jury gave a verdict against the North- 
western Railway Company, to Mr. Kinder, a farmer and grazier of St. Al- 
ban’s, for personal injuries sustained on the 30th January 1850: he was get- 
ting out of a train at Watford after it had stopped; the train was again 
jerked forward ; he was thrown down, his shoulder-blade was broken, and a 
concussion of the brain has been followed by paralysis of one eye and total 
loss of its sight. Damages 100/. 





FORTY-SHILLINGERS, 
Limerick, 26th February 1891. 

Srmr—Lord John Russell’s answer to Mr. Locke King, speaking of the forty- 
shilling freeholders disfranchised in Ireland in 1829, speaks of them, as ha- 
often been done before, as a body similar to the existing English one bearing 
the same name ; although, I believe the latter are almost altogether smal! 
proprietors in fee. 

The forty-shilling freeholders in this country were merely very smail 
tenants, holding a house and some two or three acres of land at a rackrent, 
for a lease of lives; the latter being generally purposely selected by th: 
landlord, shortly previous to an election, out of the most ailing patriarchs ot 
his neighbourhood. Though they swore toa “ tilling and grazing ’’ profit 
of forty shillings a year, they were, as a class, pauperized and utterly un- 
educated ; and, where their religion was not concerned, abjectly dependent 
upon their landlords’ orders in electioneering matters. 

When the franchise was abolished, I was a child ; but existing rights 
were preserved, and I have consequently mysclf seen reregistered, withit 
the last six years, many of the old “ forty-shillingers,” who fully deserve? 
the character I have given of them above. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, X. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Stock ExcuanGr, Fray ArtERNoon. 

The Ministerial interregnum has almost suspended business in the Money 
Market. A slight improvement was p wenn when it was probable that 
the Whig Ministry would retain office, and with the prospect of Protectionist 
ascendancy as trifling a decline in prices occurred. The closing prices this 
afternoon are the highest of the week ; Consols for Account and Meney being 
963. The usual notice was yesterday given by the Bank Directors of their 
willingness to make advances upon approved securities during the shutting ot 
the books for the dividends due in April ; such advances to bear interest at the 
rate of 24 per cent per annum—it was expected that the rate would have been 
3 per cent. This measure has not produced any change in the value ol 
money ; discount upon first-rate securities being fully 3 per cent, while in 
the Stock Exchange today, in consequence of the pressure of Money Stock 
upon the market, from 3 to 4 per cent was readily obtained upon loans for 
short periods. The premium of Exchequer Bills has revived slightly, and 
has today reached 50s. 

In the Foreign Market the same indisposition to business is observable a= 
has prevailed in the Government Securities. The only Stocks which have 
shown any vitality have been Peruvian and Spanish Active; both of which 
are at improved prices. The former, in consequence of the activity of the 
guano-trade, and the latter in consequence of the receipt of intelligence 
of a favourable character from Madrid. Mr. James Capel, the Chairman of 
the London Committee of Bondholders received a letter from M. Weisweil- 
ler, at Madrid, stating the probability of the Minister conceding more favour- 
able terms for the conversion of the over-due Coupons of the Active Debt. 
may wo Four-and-a-half per Cents, and the other Korthern European Stocks, 
are heavy. 
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The English Railway Share Market has been heavy, and a tendeney to 
decline was observable, particularly during the pressure occasioned by the 
ttlement of the Account today. In the course of the afternoon, however, 
wearkets became firmer, and prices closed rather higher. Some very high 
rates of interest were today given to carry over Shares till the Account ; the 
jmost remarkable “continuation” being that upon London and North- 
western, upon Which 30s. per share was given, being an interest upon the 
capital employed at the rate of 30 per cent per annum. The French Shares 
are all lower, and there seems little disposition for speculation in them. 
There is a considerable amount of Shares, especially those of the Northern 
of France, pressing upon the market. The exchange upon Paris is rather 
hicher this afternoon, 
. Saturpay TweELve o'CLock. 

The English Funds are steady at the closing prices of yesterday, with but 
little business; the prices of Consols being 96} § for Money and 963 } for 


Account. There is no change of importance in the Foreign Market ; where 


Spanish Active Five per Cents, Peruvian, and Mexican, are nominally quoted | 


higher. ‘The Railway Shares are higher, the improvement noticed yesterday 
afternoon continuing. The following are the principal transactions—Cale- 
donian, 124; East Lancashire, 143; Great Northern, 183; Great Western, 
91) 91; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 574; Ditto Fifths 4}; London and 
North-western, 131}; South-western, 89 88}; Midland, 624 13 2}; North 
Staffordshire, 103 


8 per Cent Consols ......... 97} 2 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 75 80 
Ditto for Account .......... 972 4 Dutch 2) per Cents .... os: 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ 97 Ditto 4 per Cents ............ 91 

3} per Cents ......ee eevee es 987 7 , Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 33) 4 
Long Annuities ........... 711-16 2?) Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 82) 3) 
Bank Stock .........000000. — Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 334 4 
Exchequer Bills........... 46 50 pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 8&7 9 
India Stock .........+++. —_— Russian 5 per Cents .... 110 12 ex div. 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 924 | Ditto 4) per Cents ...... . 96) 7} 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 913 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents. 19} 20} 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 .... 37f St 


100 101 ex div.! Venezuela............ 2 3 2 


Che Cheatres. 

The week which terminates today has been marked by a “ great fact ” 
—the farewell benefit of Mr. Macready at Drury Lane Theatre. The 
anticipatory taking of places, the conversion of the slips and the orchestra 
into a series of numbered seats, all of which were occupied, the crowd 
assembled in Drury Lane, Great Russell Strect, and the other approaches, 
are all of them so many smaller facts, which swell up the “ fact” par excel- 
lence, that the retirement of Mr. Macready was regarded as a matter of me- 
tropolitan if not of national importance. _1f Pope Pio Nono flatters himself 
that his “aggression ’’ was on any one day so momentous in the eyes of 
Englishmen as Mr. Macready’s retirement was on Wednesday last, he is 
egregiously mistaken. And let us add, that it was not a mere mob, in 
the depreciatory sense of the word, that attended to witness the great 
tragedian’s exit: the audience comprised the picked men, representa- 
tives of the literary and artistic intellect of this country. Moreover, the 
throng was not drawn together by the ordinary feeling of curiosity. TPro- 
bably there was not one person in the whole house who had not seen Mr. 
Macready’s Macbeth over and over again ; and there was no circumstance, 
beyond the fact of his retirement—no Royal visit, or anything of that 
sort—to give a stamp of novelty to the performance. A desire to pay a 
tribute of respect to our greatest histrionic artist seemed to have inspired 
the inhabitants of London, and demonstrated itself with a force which old 
playgoers regard as unprecedented. 

The professional critics of the day have celebrated the event by length- 
ened dissertations on Mr. Macready’s peculiarities. From the earliest 
period votive offerings have been regulated by the position of the devo- 
tees. The earliest agriculturist loaded his altar with specimens of the 
vegetable kingdom; a sheep represented the adoration of the first shep- 
herd. So in modern times the mere auditor solemnizes a theatrical event 
by the hand, hat, or handkerchief; while the critic makes a more im- 
posing appearance in the triumphal procession by his characteristic essay. 
An evening like Wednesday last is just the occasion for “ fine writing ”— 
for weaving a net of categories that will do anything but catch the object 
in view. One ingenious gentleman will praise the artist for emancipating 
the stage from a cold, artificial, declamatory style; as if coldness and art 
were inseparable terms, and verse written as verse ought not to be spoken 
with moderate regard for metre. Another will likewise give his meed of 
applause because the actor has exhibited actualities rather than poctic 
creations ; as if the principle were established, as a matter of course, that 
the individual man, with all his accidents, is to be represented, rather than 
the man ideally elevated. A third will prove to you, that the artist was 
no genius, because what he did was the result of labour; as though 
genius were not in itself an impulse to labour, and true conscientious la- 
bour were not one of the exponents of genius. A fourth will, perchance, 
cross the stage-lamps, discuss the actor’s internal motives and peculiari- 
ties of temper, and———But with a gentleman of this kind we have nought 
to do excepting to remark that he goes beyond the proper limits of his 
voeation. 

If we too must give our votive characteristic, we ean only recapitulate 
what we have frequently said before, and have found uttered in a more 
expansive form by many of our contemporaries. According to our view, 
Mr, Macready was an intellectual actor—an artist who worked from a 
conception, at a time when others worked according to tradition, without 
any fresh impulse from their own minds: and this, after all, was his 
great merit. lis tendency was to the natural rather than the ideal, to 
the concrete rather than to the abstract; and hence, the more definits 
features a part presented, the more complete was his impersonation. Ex- 
ceptions to this general statement may indeed be found in his large ré- 
pertoire ; but still it is near enough to the truth when only generalities 
are possible. A peculiarity of utterance and of gesture, which eannot be 
conveyed otherwise than by imitation, and which will be handed down 
by mimics long after Mr. Macready’s exeellencies are inaccessible, should 
not be passed over, as they were a most important clement in the artist's 
performance. The manner in which he would turn this peculiarity, half- 
mental half-physical, to account, now in the ironical touches by which he 
relieved the graver passages of tragedy, now by the genuine humour of 
his comedy, was a remarkable instance of an artist making the best even 
of a drawback. 

But high as is the position which Mr. Macready has occupied for more 
than five-and-thirty years in his profession,— being during the latter por- 
tion of that period the only original intellectual tragedian on the stage, 
for his younger contemporaries are disciples, not originators,—high as is | 
this position, it is only one of the causes which produced the excitement 


Danish 5 per Cents ... 
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of last Wednesday. The exertions of Mr. Macready im reviving a tast 
for the poetical drama at a time when its revival seemed hopeless; b's 
superior literary acquirements ; the really high station he has occupied in 
society, not as a “lion,” but as one of its worthiest members,—all thee» 
circumstances must be taken into consideration, to account for the entl 
siasm displayed at Drury Lane, and the anxiety with which tickets or 
sought for the “‘ Macready Dinner” which is announced to take pl 
this day. A tie of esteem, binding the public to the artist, has gradual’: 
and without interruption been strengthened during a long series of yoors 
and this was strongly expressed by the demeanour of Mr. Macread) 
audience, and the look—we would almost say of affection—with which he 
took leave of them. It is worthy of observation that his performan 
Macbeth was unaccompanied by the vulgar patronizing forms of applans 
the tragedy was respectfully heard throughout. 

The short speech which was delivered by Mr. Macready after the tra- 
gedy and in plain clothes, is greatly to be commended for the modest 
manner in which the artist set forth the real facts of his position ; and » 
would add, that the style of de’ivery was completely in keeping with t} 
style of the words, which we give entire. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—My last theatrical part is played; and, in »- 
cordance with long-established usage, I appear once more before you. Even 
if I were without precedent for the discharge of this act of duty, it is on 
which my own feelings would irresistibly urge upon me ; for, as | look back 
on my long professional career, I see in it but one continuous record of in- 
dulgence and support extended to me, cheering me in my onward progress, 
and upholding me in most trying emergencies. I have therefore been de- 
sirous of offering you my parting acknowledgments for the partial kindness 
with which my humble efforts have uniformly been received, and for a life 
made happier by your favour. The distance of more than five-and-thirty 
years has not dimmed my recollection of the encouragement which gave 
fresh impulse to the inexperienced essays of my youth, and stimulated 
to perseverance, when struggling hardly for equality of position against t) 
genius and talent of those artists whose superior excellence I ungrudgingls 
admitted, admired, and honoured. That encouragement helped to place me, 
in respect to privileges and emolument, on a footing with my distinguished 
competitors. With the growth of time your favour seemed to grow; and, 
undisturbed in my hold on your opinion, from year to year I found friend« 
more closely and thickly clustering round me. All I ean advance to testifs 
how justly I have appreciated the patronage thus liberally awarded 
me, is the devotion, throughout those years, of my best energies 
to your service. My ambition to establish a theatre, in regard to 
decorum and taste worthy of our country, and to have in it the plays of 
our divine Shakspere fitly illustrated, was frustrated by those whose duty it 
was, in virtue of the trust committed to them, themselves to have under- 
taken the task. But some good seed has yet been sown; and in the zeal an: 
creditable productions of certain of our present managers, we have assuran 
that the corrupt editions and unseemly presentations of past days will nev: 
be restored, but that the purity of our great poet's text will from heneefor- 
ward be held on our English stage in the reverence it should ever command. 
I have little more to say. By some the relation of an actor to his audier 
is considered as slight and transient. I do not feel it so. The repeated mo- 
nifestation, under cireumstances personally affecting me, of your favoura)! 
sentiments towards me, will live with me among my most grateful memories ; 
and because I would nc t willingly abate one jot in your esteem, [ retire wit): 
the belief of yet unfail nz powers, rather than linger on the scence, to set i 
contrast the feeble style of age with the more vigorous exertions of my bettcy 
years. Words—at least such as I can command—are ineffectual to convey ms 
thanks. In offering them, you will believe that I feel far more than I giv 
utterance to. With sentiments of the deepest gratitude I take my leave, 
bidding you, ladies and gentlemen, in my professional capacity, with regret, 
and most respectfully, a last farewell.” 

The spirit and vigour with which Macheth had been played were euf- 
ficient to justify the avowed conviction of the actor that he retired with 
“vet unfailing powers"; although an occasional effort, both on Wed- 
nesday and during the recent performances at the Haymarket, may hay 
shown that those powers are not precisely what they were years ago. 

One great moral to be drawn from the demonstration of Wednesday /s 
this, that the artist who labours worthily in any department of art is cer- 
tain of respect, not to say veneration. There are persons who affeet to 
look down on the histrionic profession; but who that saw the head o! 
that profession honoured with an ovation which royalty itself could 1 
command, would venture to deny that a great actor is one of the highe- 
objects of esteem in an enlightened metropolis > 








FR sie. 

Mr. Charles Edward Horsley’s Oratorio, David, performed at Fx. 
Hall on Monday last, is a work highly honourable to the talents of this 
young and rising musician. It isas the work of a young composer that it 
must be judged ; and certainly we do not know of any first essay which 
gives fairer promise for the future. 

The subject is not well chosen. he libretto is a series of Seriptu: 
passages containing some occurrences in the history of the royal Psalmist. 
But his life has few dramatic incidents ; and of those few Mr. Horsley 
has taken only one—the combat of the shepherd youth with the giant 
Goliah. This, of course, is introduced almost at the beginning of the 
piece, and all that follows is very uninteresting ; an anticlimax detrimen- 
tal to the effect of the music. 

As a musical composition, the merits of the work consist in the fre 
and unembarrassed use of the resources of counterpoint, clear design and 
symmetrical construction, powerful combinations, and easy flow of me- 
lody. Its faults are, the over-claborateness and oppressive loudness ot 
the instrumentation, and the want of a distinctive and individual style 
The first fault belongs to almost every orchestral production of the day ; 
the second is incident to every young composer Style is slowly formed, 
and the early works of the greatest musicians have betrayed the intluenc: 
of some favourite model. In Mr. Horsley’s case this model is plainly 
Mendelssohn ; but what is perceptible is a general imitation, not plagia- 
rism of particular passages; and, as the resemblance pervades the whole, 
it gives a uniform and consistent colouring to the work, much more satis- 
factory than the patchwork of some imitators, who have copied various 
styles without digesting them or producing a new style out of them by 
assimilation ; as in the once immensely overrated Palestine of the lat 
Dr. Crotch, where we find in one movement a close imitation of Handel, 
in another of Haydn, and in a third of Mozart, without any style of th 


| composer's Own. 


Without, therefore, thinking that Mr. Horsley has produced a great 
work, we regard Devid as the harbinger of great works to come, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE POLITICAL BREAK-UP. 

Never was a political crisis precipitated for reasons so inadequate 
as those assigned by Lord John Russell in the House of Commons 
on Monday for the self-dissolution of his Cabinet. 
set forth in his formal statement amount to this—that Government 
had only a majority of fourteen two days before the financial state- 
ment was made; that in a House of 150, Ministers were beaten by 
a majority of two to onc on Mr. Locke King’s motion; that “on 
other measures and other incidental questions ” they “might mect 
with similar defeats”; and therefore he resigned. That a Govern- 
ment should continue “liable to defeats from time to time,” and 
“carry on a kind of lingering existence during great part of the 
session,” he thought to be a very dangerous and a very disadvan- 
tageous thing for the country. Now these reasons, we say, are in- 
sufiicient and unusual, having a regard to the consequences which 
threatened to follow Lord John Russell's hasty act of resignation. 
Whig Ministries have before consented to a lingering existence on 
a “working majority ” of less than fourteen; under many circum- 
stances Mr. King’s success would have been treated as an accident ; 
the pith of the whole explanation lies in Lord John’s apprehensions 
of the future—he shrank from facing the future as it had been pre- 
vared mainly by himself. 

We must seek the real reasons, then, underneath this allusive 
1mplication; and there truly we find them, obvious and simple 
enough. In every great branch of his administration he had 
so contrived as to fritter away the strength of Government in 
bringing matters to an inextricable entanglement, so that in each 
branch it had become positively impossible to go on. His allusion 
to the future implies a spontaneous turning-back for which the his- 
torian of the Constitution would probably be unable to tind a paral- 
lel: the Chancellor of the Exchequer has proposed a Budget, most 
elaborately prepared; it has pon accent no resistance ; but be- 
fore the week is out Lord John loses all heart to encounter the 
trouble of carrying it through! It was the same with the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill,—a poor measure, which would have created no 
vast agitation if he had abandoned it; but in that affair Lord 
John had effectually precluded himself, by the ineftaceable Durham 
Letter, from going back, by the composition of his bill from 
going on, and by the sensation which he had got up from standing 
still. In the government of Ireland the Whigs had obtained some 
credit,—all swept away in favour of this unworkable Anti-Papal 
project. Even in matters of an unpolitical kind, the utmost was 
done to spoil the credit which was almost forced upon Ministers. 
Measures of improvement were avowed to be necessary, and pro- 
mised only to be put off,—such as Mr. Baines’s Poor-law Amend- 
ments, the Franchise Extension, and the Law Amendments. If 
Ministers were not in carnest, other persons were; and an impres- 
sion was created in many quarters that Ministers only repaid sin- 
ccrity by a deliberate desire to make fools of honest people. Some 
of the most important legal appointments were unpopular, and the 
promises of comprehensive law reforms distrusted. Lord John 
failed even in the primary essential of preserving consentancous 
action and discipline amongst his colleagues. His right hand did 
not know what his left hand did. For example, the Lord Chan- 
cellor did not know in which House the Chancery bill was to be 
introduced, and he confessed to the Peers his ignorance at the very 
time when Lord John Russell was announcing his intention to the 
Commons. It is shrewdly suspected that Lord John Russell him- 
self did not previously know the budget with which Sir Charles 
Wood was to amuse the House on the 17th. Not only without a 
policy, Lord John was also without any plan for keeping his Cabi- 
net together. 

These are the obvious and substantial reasons why his Govern- 
ment could not go on: in every branch his policy was imprac- 
ticable and self-destructive; he had no mastery over his own 
Cabinet. Being in a position to have it all his own way, he had 
so managed matters as to render the going on an impossibility. 

His political bankruptey entailed stoppage also on his party. 
But it did not become them to reproach him; for their overthrow 
was the result of their own misconduct. He had been the spoilt 
child of the Whigs, and they had made him the idol of their party : 
in their total discomfiture we sce the punishment which attends 
the sin of idol-worship. Their adhesion went far beyond the faith- 
ful following of an effective leader. Lord John had indeed ac- 
quired considerable tact in House of Commons exhibition and ma- 
nagement, from a long experience in that arena. But Whigs and 
Liberals chose to take claptrap “ management of the House ” for 
statesmanship—to accept, in lieu of deeds, promises never growing 
into acts, vaunting reminiscences of struggles never to be renewed, 
or sounding babble about Fox, and Mackintosh, and Burke, distin- 
guished prototypes. So fell the Whigs. We have seen a “ great 
party in the state” broken up before in idolatry not dissimilar ; for 
the Tories chose to cling to Peel even after his own language had 
marked that he did not belong to them: but they liked to impute 
to him the virtue of insincerity, and their idol failed them. 
Other “ great parties,” perchance relies of that one, may come into 
power—and may repeat the lesson. 

For we see no change in the temper of politicians to indicate a re- 
covery from the state of things which brought on the present crisis. 
All the parties into which Parliament is divided stick to their own 
crotchets, unable to disengage themsclves from Protection or Free- 
trade dogmas, Whig or Conservative ; unable to go upon existing 
facts and construct a policy based on the actual state of the coun- 
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try, its needs and opportunities. Each party is too small to be a 
majority, and none takes up a course which shall include several]. 
for the policies which now go a-begging belong all to the past—to 
the Anti-Corn-law days, or to a great departed statesman, even to 
Mr. Canning’s time, or farther back. If it is physically impossible 
to go back, it is equally impossible to go heal with the used-up 
deeds of the past. But the real cause of embarrassment lies yet 
deeper—in the very condition of a community broken up into 
sectional ideas, class or clique interests, and decided only in ne- 
gatives and scepticisms. We may blame Lord John Russell, but 
he was the very man who remained, by a process of exhaus- 
tion, as the only one that represented the feeling of the poli- 
tical world sufficiently to command extensive adhesion. We 
blame Parliament, but it is after all the very cream and flour of 
society as it really exists. The want of positive opinion and set- 
tled purpose in Parliament is but the image of the same wants 
throughout the constituencies. As Lord John was appointed to 
office for no positive claim of his own, but from the untit- 
ness of other parties, so the next Premier, be he Lord John again 
or some one else, seems likely to enter upon the same tenure; 
whence we may calculate, that, without some wholesome change 
of method, its history is not likely to be very dissimilar. It is not 
the present crisis, therefore, which will extricate us from the hin- 
derances of a petty anarchy and Babel of opinions—we still await 
the larger utterance of “ he Coming Man” to consolidate parties 
by the power of command, or a juncture so critical, if not disas- 
trous, that it shall stimulate invention with the sharp spur of ne- 
cessity. 








LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

Why has Lord John Russell wasted such noble opportunities, and 
sunk his political career in a failure so contrasted with his earlier 
successes ; why, in spite of all that people have thought him to be, 
has he so overtly proved what he is ? The question is to be solved 
by turning from the position of the man to his character. 

By the facts shall you know its main features. It is impossible 
that those who are best acquainted with the man can be wholly 
mistaken, and there are traits which come out at times even 


= In the picture drawn by his friends Lord John is of 
a kind and affectionate disposition, anxious to please and be 


pleased, and proportionately beloved. This may seem incompatible 
with his coldness and hauteur to strangers, but such an inconsis- 
tency is not rare. Suppose his nature to need strictly personal re- 
lations in order to move his feelings, and you account at once 
for the fidelity to adherents which purchases him such a faithful 
retinue, and the total want of hearty people-loving liberality in 
his public conduct. He evinces an overweening value for his 
birth; he inherited certain “ principles,” and those he sustains as 
he would the untarnished honour of his eseutcheon ; his patriotism 
is intellectual and honorary, and is not animated by a stirring and 
deeply-moved regard for the multitude that lies in the wide field 
beyond his personal circle. He loves “his country”; but it is the 


| country of history, not of the living souls that people it. 


Lord John’s intellect is cultivated, rather than naturally great; 
and the culture has tended rather to check positive errors than to 
impart positive power. Hence the discrepancy between Sydney 
Smith’s famous saying, that he has audacity enough to take the 
command of the Channel fleet at a moment’s notice, and the falter- 
ing in his statesmanship. He wants political insight and fore- 
sight; his speeches are singular among those of their rank for 


| bareness of reasoning ; he scarcely ever seems to know the drift and 


inevitable effect of his own measures ; to this day he does not under- 
stand Reform; every year exhibits an increasing want of clearness 
as to the real nature of his earliest idol, “ religious liberty”; and 
he has just affronted that early idol by a bill which he excuses on 
the score that his views of Catholic Emancipation were a mistake! 
Thus, when legislating for the future, he does not know whither 
he is going; and in spite of a personal courage which mayhap 


| would lead him to the block with as cool an intrepidity as a Wil- 


liam Russell, his statesmanship is dilatory, tentative, and help- 
lessly timid. 

Probably his education, which was peculiar, was not the hap- 
piest for his nature. Departing from the usual eurriculum in 
which English youth of high family are trained, he was sent to 
Edinburgh; he lived in the house of Playfair, and was educated 
among the Scotch philosophers and Whig literati. Hence an carly 
disposition to literary rather than Oxford-bred habits; hence a 
negative Liberalism, which may be taken as the English reflex of 
the douce scepticism that then distinguished the Scottish Athens. 
His birth sent him into Parliament as a matter of privilege; his 
literary training displayed itself about the same time in his essays 
on the Constitution; he was a lion of the day, a hope of the Whig 
party, a political descendant of Fox, his standard and model; 
the lead of the Test and Corporation Act debating was placed 


| in his care; and from that time, not too well endowed with pa- 


trons in high places, the Liberals played their game into his hands. 
They more than half made the man whom they erected into their 
idol; and they were solicitous not to diseern how much of his sue- 
cessive lustres was borrowed. For it may be said that Lord John 
has originated nothing of the achievements connected with his 
name and career: the religious liberty crusade was a gift to his 
hands; free trade he took up after Peel; Mr. Ward gave him the 
Appropriation-clause, not long since expressly abandoned; and 
a eft to himself, he cried, like a fainting woman, “ ee 
me!”—by the “pressure from without.” This want of self-re- 
liance in constructive acts partly explains that want of command 
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:bordinates which left Foreign policy at the merey of a Pal- | 
merston, Colonial of a Grey, Finance of a Wood; it explains his 
| ankering to accept even something like Locke K ing’s adverse mo- 
foe. mite seck a budget among the slavers of Wood. ; 
‘The politieal activity of Lord John Russell has passed—in action | 
he has no future. His most philosophic views are retrospe ctive all 
contained within the constitutional range from the reign of Henry 
the Third to the Reform Bill. There, despite his repudiations of 
Finality, he stops; he does not perhaps can to stop, but he does 
not sce further. His repudiations are honest but not the less false. | 
The Reform Bill is still his future—as the widow dwells in the | 
days of her courtship. Yet he will have his use. 
Not of the kind projected for him by a writer in the Morning Chro- 
an imitation of Macaulay’s retreat from active statesmanship 


© t. 
nicie ~ . 7 bs 
But the writer in the Chronicle had a purpose to serve : 


to history. . f I 1 , 
with a cleverness, painstaking, and malice, that remind us of the | 
bitter political writing in vogue some thirty years ago, he drags 
from the shelves an early work by Lord John Russell, in order to | 
damage and blacken his personal character. The Nun of Arrouca 
is used to represent the fallen Premier as the sentimentalist 
writer of a Portuguese Werter : the retrospective reviewer labours, | 
with an outward manner of casy pleasantry, which ill disguises 
the unfair twisting, to hold up Lord John as a “ green” romancist, | 
and in morals a prototype of the modern French noyelists. This 
is “ too bad.” | 

No—literature is not the ex-Premicr’s vocation; neither is | 
“progressive” statesmanship. Lord John has done his active 
work; his vocation henceforward is to repose amidst his order, or 
occasionally to don his hung-up arms in defence of “ the ancient 
ways.” Liberal in relation to the past, without tergiversation or 
backsliding, Lord John is Tory in relation to the future; and we 
necd not be very desponding of a future which has a John Russell 
instead of a Castlereagh for its Tory type. He should be trans- 
lated to the quiet of the Upper House, there to sit and revise the 
acts of the Commons—to delay, abate, and veto. 


EVIL SPEAKING. 

{r oceasionally happens that in certain states of the atmosphere the 
dwellers of towns are invaded by hideous exhalations, and the 
reluctant mind is foreed to think of things which we do our best 
to bury and forget: so it sometimes befals at seasons of political 
or social disturbance, that we are visited with moral exhalations 
equally noxious and offensive. A “ Ministerial crisis ” induces a 
tlood of scandal, backbiting, and evil speaking. As round the 
gaming-table, bad petty passions are let loose ; the souls of men are 
seen naked ; and the ill make er warped figure which is concealed 
by the costume of conyentional manners is disclosed. It is an un- 
pleasant view. 

Usually the propensity to malignant tattle is confined to more 
private circles: old ideas associate it with the tea-party ; and an 
erroneous interpretation of the fearful joy which is taken in touch- 
ing forbidden topics by maids who have no longer a future, has un- 
duly ascribed an illnatured preéminence to them. The vice is not ex- 
elusively feminine, nor servile, nor vulgar in the etymological 
sense of that word: it has extended, and is extending, among men 
of all ages and of the highest grades; the ugly tide is rising from 
“ fashionable ” to political socicty, and at these adverse seasons of 

litical rain and fog it tloods the very pinnacles of the legislatorial 
heights. 

Every man has something ill to say of his neighbours—from the 
grossest imputation to the keenest insinuation. It is not enough 
to impute irredeemable weakness, or unwise conduct, but bad mo- 
tives are ascribed with a glibness which confesses the unhealthy 
state of the utterer’s own moral constitution in that regard. For 
we ever suspect others of that to which we are prone, especially if 
we think that we have hitherto suecceded in concealing the special 
proneness. 

The vice is not only a sign but a cause of degeneracy: manly 
men, engaged in manly pursuits, have neither the time nor the 
morbid appetite for these petty and depraved indulgences. But 
what is more to the present purpose, the vice is a fatal eanker to 
personal and political influence. It alienates the confidence of 
others. It destroys in ourselves the qualities which are essential 
to the highest influence. Nobleness of soul is, for all our modern 
improvements, the one thing that exalts men the highest and most 
invites the trusting affection of others. An intelligent kindliness 
imparts to a well-known nobleman of our day a personal influence 
which, to a superficial view, seems wholly incompatible with his 
administrative fecbleness. Some of the “ ablest” parties have 
forgotten that truth, and suffer accordingly; while traditional 
habit of more chivalrous bearing preserves the influence of parties 
that would otherwise be without a hold on modern times. If pub- 
lic men were to try a little nobleness, though it were but mode- 
rately and experimentally, we think they would be surprised at its 
success. But they should remember, that, like courage and most 
of the sterling qualities, it is one of those things of which you ean- 
not fileh the advantages by acting it: to obtain the benefits of 
nobleness, you must be noble. 


“DAMAGES” AS COMPENSATION. 
It is a ground of serious satisfaction that judges and juries are 
steadily acquiring the habit of a more equitable and common- 
sense view of “damages” than they have done in times past. 
amages are properly assigned not only as punishment but as com- 
pensation ; and the improvement is in the sounder and more liberal 
view now taken of compensation. We have already pointed to 











pecuniary “ compensation” given for breach of promise of marriage. 


The ease of Bussell rersvs Dennis is an instance. Miss Bussell 
was sought in marriage by Mr. Dennis, a solicitor of Barnstaple, 
well to do, and a few years under thirty; the young lady being in 
her twenty-first year. He was told that she had no fortune; but 
he pressed his suit. Subsequently he drew back; and al- 
leged as his reasons, that the young lady had been pre- 
viously engaged, that her father had been in difficulties, 
and that one of her brothers had enlisted as a soldier—in short, 
that Mr. Bussell pére was poor and Bussell fils had done a wild 
act; for it did not appear that the father had ever compromised his 
honour, or even appearances, or that the young man had ever for- 
gotten that he was a gentleman; and as for Miss Bussell’s prior 
engagement, it is denied point blank. Even if it were true, what 
mean or unworthy ideas can presume an objection from such a 
fact? Men who have these peculiar and fastidious but not chival- 
rous notions, should advertise their state before they entangle women 
in a connexion with their name. A man has no right to take the 
place of suitor to a young lady withuut the honest intention to 
fulfil the betrothment “ for better for worse,” except on grave and 
substantial grounds. So thought the Jury, and they obliged Mr. 
Dennis to pay 800/. damages ; not at all too much for his means. 

Another case recorded this week is of a different kind. Elliff, a 
farmer, finds a labouring man trespassing and poaching on his 
grounds; and “to mark” the man, he deliberately discharged at 
him the two barrels of a fowling-piece, inflicting a great number 
of wounds, and laying the man up. Gee brings an action in the 
County Court to recover damages for the injury; and the Judge 
awards 38/, Gee was doing wrong, and might have been punished; 
but Elliff was guilty both of illegality and cruelty in “marking” 
the trespasser; and he will have to pay what is probably equiva- 
lent toa year’s wages for the man—a year for him to get well or 
turn round in; a very proper compensation. 

Compensation is not only just to the injured party; it also has 
its moral effect, by teaching the rash or meanly-disposed, that jus- 
tice will be done whether they will or not; and ve injury has 
been done, compensation inflicts a self-adjusting chastisement, 
which is severe upon the hardened, but softened to the penitent by 
the opportunity of making atonement. The abuse of compensa- 
tion is, to let it degenerate into a money-licence for the rich to do 
wrong; but the judicious spirit which we observe growing is a 
suflicient counteractive to that tendency. 





THE ROARING OF THE LION. 

Ir is shaking its mane—its voice is swelling like the distant storm 
—-the British Lion smells taxes, and is rousing from its lair! It 
has fixed the greedy eye of indignant destruction on the Window- 
tax; and, as Minerva threw a terrible immensity into the voice of 
Achilles, so does the B. L. lend his roar to the men of Marylebone 
arrayed against any window-taxing Ministry whatsoever. It is 
awful the way in which the men of Marylebone and Lord Duncan 
declare their resolve that a window-tax shall not be. 

B. L. snutfs the Income-tax, and roars through a reverend gen- 
tleman at Waltham, that the farmers must destroy it; and, tre- 
mendously submissive, the farmers intimate that they will rebel. 

Paper too is to be devoured, and tea, and carriages, and malt, 
and soap, and a// our taxes. So says Lion in his wrath. 

But will it last? The indignant King of Beasts grows old and 
drowsy, and these fits of vigilance pass away. He has but dozes 
of wakefulness. Very lately he sustained a grievous affront from 
Prince Albert and his colleagues of the Industry Commission, at 
which he glared revenge—for a time; but it is over. An attempt 
was made to include his special subjects, the prize beasts, in the 
Exposition of Industry—exposing the British Tion in a gimerack 
cosmopolitan Exposition, cheek by jowl with the Gallie Cock! 
He threatened to dissolve his Royal Agricultural Society; as 
Medwa slew her children out of spite to Jason, hero of the Golden 
Fleece, the first free-trader. But the Prince of the Society of 
Arts, astutely mild, and mindful of the sops with which Ulysses 
soothed a yet more terrible brute, proposed a compromise: he of- 
fered at a mouthful Bushy Park, uncontaminated by town smoke 
or manufacturing stains, and only asked to retain the implements. 
The King of Beasts is appeased: relinquishing the ignobler fae- 
torylike implements, he walks off to the parts beyond Richmond. 
And there, amidst other prize cattle, will the British Lion be 
seen, next summer, whisking the flies off his sleek sides, and 
smothering the angry regrets for Protection under the inyolun- 
tary contentment of the obese. 





A POINTLESS ILLUSTRATION, 

Quakers are hard put to it sometimes to carry out their impracti- 
cable plan of peace at all price. We all remember the Quaker who 
never struck, but allowed rash men to run against his fists. Mr. 
George Head Head, the Sheriff of Westmoreland, had to assist at 
the judicial pageant on the opening of Carlisle Assizes, and he was 
to provide “ javelin-men.” Fancy a Quaker called — to array 
an army of spearmen! He fell upon the novel expedient of dis- 
arming the javelins—of substituting balls for the pointed heads. 
This looks like a practical application of peace principles ; but it is 
only skin deep. If the javelin-men are of any use, and if their 
weapons came into play, the knobby spears might be handled in a 
mode quite as warlike, though perhaps less dangerously than 
pointed weapons. Buta punch in the nbs with a ball might have 
told with great force. f the Quaker felt that meddling with 
weapons was against his conscience, he should have abolished the 
javelins altogether—or have declined to serve as Sheriff altogether. 
How would he manage if there were a hanging at Carlisle ? 
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BORKOW’S LAVENGRO.* 
‘WASHINGTON IRVING, in one of his pleasant essays, writes—“I have 
seen a fine lady, remarkable for beauty, weary a philosopher with 
flimsy metaphysics ; while the philosopher put on an air of awk- 
ward gallantry, played with her fan, and prattled about the opera. 
I have heard a sentimental poet talk very stupidly with a states- 
man about the national debt; and on joining a knot of scientific 
ald gentlemen conversing in a corner, expecting to hear the dis- 
tussion of some valuable discovery, I found they were only 
amusing themselves with a fat story.” Instances of a similar 
want of judgment in discerning the true secret of their own power 
and fame have been frequent among men of letters. Petrarch 
rested his hope of immortality on his epic poem of “ Africa,” never 
dreaming that his sonnets alone possessed the antiseptic virtue 
through which his name was to “smell sweet and blossom in the 
dust.” Salvator Rosa bitterly complained to Prince Francesco 
Ximenes of the fantastic humour of the public in supposing that 
he was a landscape and not an historical painter, and indignantly 
denied all knowledge of the former art. Through a similar 
mistake as to where his real strength lies, Mr. Borrow has just 
missed writing a book of striking and permanent interest. His 
blunder is in supposing that the interest excited by his former 
books was directed to himself; whereas it was mainly owing to 
the subjects of which he treated, to the natural curiosity people 
feel about the gipsies, tinkers, tramps, and pedlars, who are to be 
met on the highways and byways of Spain, and more rarely 
and with less raciness of character in the land we live in, but | 
whose thoughts, habits, and manners are less known to most Eng- | 
lishmen than those of the Anthropophagi at the Antipodes. Of 
these wandering folk, the nomades of civilization, Mr. Borrow pro- 
bably knows more than any man alive who could write a clever 
book; and when an autobiographical work was announced from 
his pen, it was naturally supposed that it would chiefly consist of 
his adventures among - fen brothers and sisters of ours, so near to 
us yet so far from us, whom he has before shown that he ean por- 
tray with great graphic power. Knowing that he possesses both 
the materials for such a work and the skill to use them effectively, 
we confess to be sadly disappointed with Lavengro. Instead of 
being an English Gil Blas, ful of life and adventure, and abound- 
ing in novel and striking traits of character, social, democratic, 
and kleptocratie, two-thirds of the book are taken up with a wire- 
drawn narrative of Mr. Borrow’s childhood, of the schools he at- 
tended, of the discourses of his parents concerning him; of his 
feats in boyhood, which do not seem remarkably to differ from 
those of other pugnacious and couregeous urchins; of his marvel- 
lous acquirements in youth, his literary aspirations, his struggles 
after bread and laurels; his opinions on Catholic Emancipation 
and Protestant Ascendancy, which are of the deepest Orange com- 
plexion; and his views generally on the virtues of the various 
classes of the country, which are anything but hopeful or compli- 
mentary. Only in his third volume does he get fairly out of the 
“e of respectability and among the publicans and sinners: then 
e comes out in full foree, and shows us what a book he might 
have written had not vanity and crotchets made a goose of him. 
But, alas! that little “if” is always coming in between the posse 
and the esse in human performance, and though a tiny word, stands 
for a most important factor in the total effective result of a 
man’s life. What should we not all have done but for an “if”? 
But for it, Mr. Borrow would have fulfilled his mission, have been 
the Claudian of the decadent empire of blackguardism, the Pindar 
of the prize. ring, the Scald of the fast fading race of gipsies, thim- 
bleriggers, horse-chanters, and travelling tinkers. What a book 
we should have had! a purely objective Greek epic, an Odyssey of 
the roadside and the heath, its charms heightened like that of its 
prototype by the melancholy sense that its scenes and its characters 
are passing away never to return,—that railroads, and policemen, 
and useful knowledge societies, are fast superseding the heroic ages 
of country fairs, pugilists, and fortune-tellers : for Mr. Borrow pos- 
sesses eminently two essential qualifications for such a work: he 
has a hearty admiration for the animalism, the strength, and 
courage, that predominated and gave the tone to the life he wit- 
nessed and Be undisturbed, so far as we ean see, by the 
slightest intrusion of reflection or moral disapprobation; and 
he has the rare art of describing scenes and presenting cha- 
racters with that graphie foree and clearness which arise from 
thorough knowledge of and interest in his subject. Not that 
-jany case he would have been the Shakspere of rascaldom—his 
nius is too superticial, his heart not sufticiently affectionate, his 
umanity not profound enough for that; but he might, we think, 
have been its Defoe; or if he had fallen far short of that great real- 
ist, he would undoubtedly have risen equally far above the stay-at- 
home painters of rural English blackguardism. But, not content 
with the part he might have played to perfection, he must needs be 
a philologist, a sage, and an apostle ; and he has such a good opinion 
of his performances in these characters, that he has written Laren- 
gro mainly, as appears to us, to inform the British public of the 
prophetic intimations that early marked him out for an extraordi- 
nary career, and of the providential discipline that has developed 
his almost superhuman faculties and character. On no other theory 
can we account for his carrying his history no further than about 
* Lavengro; the Scholar, the Gipsey, the Priest. 
of “ The Bible in Spain,” and ‘‘ The Gipsies of Spain.” In three volumes. 
lished by Murray, 
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, and he has paid the penalty in the failure of his book. But though 





h's twenty-fifth year, just when it promises to become more than 
ever interesting from having seemingly settled down into confirmed 
vagabondage ; nor for the palpably mythical treatment of his early 
life. Had he been the coming man, and his mission universally re g- 
nized, his biographer could searcely have recorded with more pom- 
pous solemnity the trivial occurrences of his childhood, or hay 
collected stranger traditions of the suspension or alteration 
of nature’s ordinary laws in his behoof and honour. Whey 
a child of three years old, he fearlessly handles a Vipe:, 
which though gentle as a dove to him, the repository of 
a mysterious power, resumes its usual venomous temp i 
towards his elder brother. He is changed from a weakly 
to a vigorous boy by poisoning himself with noxious wild berries, 
He learns the secret of that awful whisper by which the fierce. 
horse is tamed in an instant. Like Saul, as he grows up he has 
his dark hours, when his soul is bowed with inexplicable agony, 
and he wrestles breast to breast with the Arch-fiend, and dashis 
his head against trees and stones to subdue by physical pain thy 
less endurable tortures of the spirit. Far be it from us to deride 
the temperament which gives a supernatural colouring to the facts 
on which these stories are probably founded. It is the tempera- 
ment of earth’s noblest spirits, of her Paul, her Luther, and her 
Bunyan—the root of that profound belief in the supernatural, of 
that mastery over the body and its passions, of that heroism which 
has enabled them, nerved and tempered by solitary struggles 
with their own natures, to win battles in which their antagonists 
were only too real, and their victories rich in blessing to all afte: 
generations of men. We can even sympathize with the graceful self’ 
consciousness of the Roman poet when he tells us—- 
** Me fabulose Vulture in Appulo 
Nutricis extra limen Apulia, 
Ludo fatigatumque somno, 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
See ee ee oe ae 
Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 
Dormirem et ursis ; ut premerer sacra 
Lauroque collataque myrto, 
Non sine diis animosus infans.”” 
The renown had already justified the augury. But we must 
hint to Mr. Borrow that vanity is a fruitful mother of fanaticism, 
and that this temperament, which belongs to heroic men, and in 
them is called faith, belongs also to the silliest and weakest of 
mankind, and receives the name of folly and superstition. Otten 
the world can only distinguish the two by their results; and « 
couple of lively books will scarcely authenticate a new prophet, 
even though he speak all the languages of the known world, in- 
differently badly. We doubt not that Mr. Borrow may hav 
qualifications which if properly cultivated may turn out a re- 
spectable modern magician ; a Cagliostro or an Alexis, if he has, as 
we fear, a taste for quackery—a Wizard of the North, if he choos: 
to get an honest living by simple conjuring: but he may rest as- 
sured that his line is not that of a Mahomet or even of a Grimm. 
What a talent for bathos must a man have, to crowd his infancy 
with portents and auguries of a future big with importance to 
the destinies of his kind, and end the record of his own life witha 
desperate stand-up fight between himself and a gentleman whos 
nom de guerre is the Flaming Tinman, in which the latter gets the 
worst of it, leaving Borrow in possession not only of the furzy dul 
which is the ground of quarrel, but also of a gigantic virago, who 
might have been one of the female bull-dogs attendant on the Col 
lege Proctors in Mr. Tennyson's Princess, and who was a Platoni 
friend of the aforesaid Tinman, in which capacity she henceforth 
lives with our polylingual apostle in his rural tent, and may b 
doing so still for all the book tells us to the contrary—what « 
Hebe to crown the apotheosis of our Hereules! Can this be th 
grand result of the life ushered in by a legend, whose solemn ab- 
surdity must excite the envy of that great descendant of Shem 
who is at present employed like another Moses in leading th 
children of Protection through the dreary wilderness of Opposition: 
* One day a Jew—I have quite forgotten the cireumstance, but [ was lor 
subsequently informed of it—one day a travelling Jew knocked at the door 
of a farm- house in which we had taken apartments: I was near at hand sit- 
ting in the bright sunshine, drawing strange lines on the dust with my fin- 
gers ; an ape and dog were my companions. The Jew looked at me, and asked 
me some questions; to which, though I was quite able to speak, I returned 
no answer. On the door being opened, the Jew, after a few words probabls 
relating to pedlary, demanded who the child was sitting in the sun: th 
maid replied that 1 was her mistress’s youngest son, a child weak Jer, 
pointing to her forehead. The Jew looked at me again, and then said, ‘’P’on 
my conscience, my dear, I believe that you must be troubled there yourse!lt 
to tell me any such thing. It is not my habit to speak to children, inastauch 
as I hate them, because they often follow me and fling stones after me; but 
I no sooner looked at that child than I was forced to speak to it: his not 
answering me shows his sense, for it has never been the custom of the wis: 
to fling away their words in indifferent talk and conversation : the child is « 
sweet child, and has all the look of one of our people’s children. Fool, in- 
deed! did I not see his eyes sparkle just now when the monkey seized th 
dog by the ear? they shone like my own diamonds. Docs your good lady 
want any—real and fine? Were it not for what you tell me, I should sa) 
it was a prophet’s child. Fool, indeed! he can write already, or I'll forfeit 
the box which I carry on my back, and for which I should be loth to tak 
two hundred pounds.’ He then leaned forward to inspect the lines which | 
had traced. All of a sudden he started back, and grew white as a sheet; 
then, taking off his hat, he made some strange gestures to me, cringing, 
chattering, and showing his teeth; and shortly departed, muttering some- 
thing about ‘ holy letters,’ and talking to himself in a strange tongue. Th: 
words of the Jew were in due course of time reported to my mother; who 
treasured them in her heart, and from that moment began to entertain 
brighter hopes of her youngest-born than she had ever before ventured to 


foster. 
Enough of Mr. Borrow’s vanity. It has had its full play, 
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ly Lavengro must be pronounced a failure, and will 


1" 


; ritical c . 
— posse the comment “In the name of the Prophet, figs! 
wherever the author drops the philologist, politician, and other un- 

varranted assumptions, and resumes his genuine character as an 
sbecrver of strange varieties of the human race, he at once chains 
and rewards the attention of the reader. The passages we quote 
are of necessity selected for shortness as much as for their striking 
character. They will, however, give a fair specimen of the more 
interesting portion of the book. 

STONE FIGHTS IN EDINBURGH. 

It was a beautiful Sunday evening ; the rays of the descending sun were 
reflected redly from the grey walls of the Castle and from the black rocks on 
which it was founded. ‘The bicker had long since commenced ; stones from 
sling and hand were flying; but the callants of the New Town were now 
carrying everything before them. ‘ he ; 

‘A full-grown baker's apprentice was at their head; he was foaming with 
~ eye had been knocked out in one of the late bic kers. ; 
slinger or flinger, but brandished in his right hand tie spoke of a cart- 
wheel, like my countryman 1 om Hickathrift of old in his encounter with 
the giant of the Lincolnshire fen. Protected by a piece of wicker-work at- 
tached to his left arm, he rushed on to the fray, disregarding the stones 
which were showered against him, and was ably seconded by his followers. 
Our own party was chased half-way up the hill; where I was struck to the 
ground by the baker, after having been foiled in an attempt which I had made 
to fling a handful of earth into hiseyes. All now appeared lost ; the Auld Toon 
was in full retreat. I myself lay at the baker's feet, who had just raised 
his spoke, probably to give me the coup de grace,—it was an awful moment. 
Just then I heard a shout and a rushing sound: a wild-looking figure is 


- 


descending the hill with terrible bounds ; it is a lad of some fifteen years ; | 


he is bare-headed, and his red uncombed hair stands on end like hedgehogs’ 
bristles ; his frame is lithy, like that of an antelope, but he has prodigious 
breadth of chest ; he wears a military undress, that of the regiment, even of 
a drummer, for it is wild Davy, whom a month before I had seen enlisted on 
Leith Links to serve King with drum and drumstick as long as his services 
might be required, and who, cre a week had elapsed, had smitten with his 
fist Drum-major Elzigood, who, incensed at his inaptitude, had threatened 
him vith his cane; he bas been in confinement for weeks, this is the first 
day o this liberation, and he is now descending the hill with horrid bounds 
and shoutings. He is now about five yards distant, and the baker, who ap- 
prehends that something dangerous is at hand, prepares himself for the en- 
counter. But what avails the strength of a baker, even full-grown? what 
avails the defence of a wicker shield ? what avails the wheel-spoke, should 


there be an opportunity of using it, against the impetus of an avalanche or | 


a cannon-bal! >—for to either of these might that wild figure be compared, 
which, at the distance of five yards, sprang at once with head, hands, fect, 
and body, all together, upon the champion of the New Town, tumbling him 
to the earth amain. 
Our late discomfited host, returning on its steps, overwhelmed the fallen 
champion with blows of every kind ; and then, led on by his vanquisher, who 
had assumed his arms,—namely, the wheel-spoke and wicker shield,—fairly 
cleared the brae of their adversaries, whom they drove down headlong into 
the morass. 
GIPSY ENJOYMENT OF LIFB 

“ What is your opinion of death, Mr. Petulengro ? 
beside him. 

“ My opinion of death, brother, is much the same as that in the old song 
of Shame, which I have heard my grandam sing— 

* Cana marel o manus chivios andé puv, 

Ta rovel pa leste o chavo ta romi.’ 
When a man dies he is cast into the earth, and his wife and child sorrow 
over him; if he has neither wife nor child, then his father and mother, I 
suppose ; and if he is quite alone in the world, why then he is cast into the 
earth, and there is an end of the matter.” 

* And do you think that is the end of a man?” 

“ There’s an end of him, brother, more’s the pity.” 

“ Why do you say so?” 

“ Life is sweet, brother.”’ 

“ Do you think so?” 

“Think so! There’s night and day, brother, both sweet things; sun, 
moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things; there’s likewise a wind on the 
heath. Life is very sweet, brother: who would wish to die?” 

“T would wish to die. .... ei 

“ You talk like a gorgio, which is the same as talking like a fool; were 
you a Rommany Chal you would talk wiser. Wish to die, indeed! a RKom- 
many Chal would wish to live for ever!” 

“Tn sickness, Jasper ?”’ 

“ There’s the sun and stars, brother.” 

“Tn blindness, Jasper ?”’ 

“Thre’s the wind on the heath, brother; if I could only feel that, I 
would gladly live for ever. Dosta, we'll now go to the tents and put on the 
gloves; and I'll try to make you feel what a sweet thing it is to be alive, 
brother.” 

The Mrs. Hearne mentioned in our next extract is Mr. Petulen- 


’ said T, as T sat down 


gro’s mother-in-law: she hanged herself in consequence of failing | 


in an attempt to poison Borrow, to whom she had taken an extreme 
dislike—a genuine gipsy antipathy to a gorgio. Borrow meets 
Petulengro returning from the beldame’s funeral. After riding 
side by side for some time, they come to a 

- - - - “ broad strip of grass beneath some lofty trees, on the left side of 
the road. It was a pleasant enough spot, and seemed to invite wayfaying 
people, such as we were, to rest from the fatigues of the road and the heat 
and vehemence of the sun. Aiter examining it for a considerable time, Mr. 
Petulengro said, ‘I say, brother, that would be a nice place for a tussle!’ 

“*T dare say it would,’ said I, ‘if two people were inclined to fight.’ 

“*The ground is smooth,’ said Mr, Petulengro; ‘without holes or ruts, 
and the trees cast much shade. I don’t think, brother, that we could find a 
better place,’ said Mr. Petulengro, springing from his horse, 

“*But you and I don’t want to fight!’ 

“*Speak for yourself, brother,’ said Mr. Petulengro. ‘ However, I will 
tell you how the matter stands. There is a point at present between us. 

ere can be no doubt that you are the cause of Mrs. Hearne’s death,—inno- 
cently, you will say, but still the cause. Now, I shouldn't like it to be 
known that I went up and down the country with a pal who was the cause 
of my mother-in-law's death,—that’s to say, unless he gave me satisfaction. 
Now, if I and my pal have a tussle, he gives me satisfaction; and, if he 
knocks my eyes out, which I know you can’t do, it makes no difference at 
all—he gives me satisfaction ; and he who says to the contrary knows nothing 
of gipsy law, and is a dinelo into the bargain.’ 

“<But we have no gloves !’ 

“*Gloves!’ said Mr. Petulengro, contemptuously ; ‘gloves! I tell you 
what, brother, I always thought you were a better hand at the gloves than 






| started in 1840 as a merchant adventurer. 
And now it was the turn of the Old Town to triumph. | 


and had taken the field, as I was told, in order to avenge his brother, | 
Ile was no | 


the naked fist; and, to tell you the truth, besides taking satisfaction for Mrs. 
Hearne’s death, I wish to see what you can do with your mawleys: so now 
is your time, brother, and this is your place,—grass and shade, no ruts 01 
holes ; come on, brother, or I shall think you what I should not like to cal! 


ou. 
“ “And when I heard Mr. Petulengro talk in this manner, which I ha: 
never heard him do before, and which I can only aceount for by his being 
fasting and ill-tempered, I had of course no other alternative than to accept 
his challenge: so I put myself into a posture which I deemed the best both 
for offence and defence, and the tussle commenced; and when it had en- 
dured for about half an hour, Mr. Petulengro said, ‘ Brother, there is much 
blood on your face; you had better wipe it off’: and when I had wiped it 
off, and again resumed my former attitude, Mr. Petulengro said, ‘1 think 
enough has been done, brother, in the affair of the old woman: I have, 
moreover, tried what you are able to do, and find you, as I thought, less apt 
with the naked mawleys than the stuffed gloves’ say, brother, put you 
hands down, I’m satisfied; blood has been shed, which is all that can 
reasonably expected for an old woman who carried so much brimstone about 
her as Mrs. Hearne.’ ”’ 

In taking leave of Mr. Borrow, we would fain hope to meet hin: 
again; especially if in telling the story of his subsequent life and 
travels, he will bear in mind that it is what he has seen and heard 
that we want to know, and only in a secondary degree that which 
is purely personal to himself. He can, if he will, make a valuabk 
addition to our rather scanty picaresque literature; and we pro- 
mise to make all due allowance for a man who was born unde: 
Sagittarius, for we know that no one can resist the starry in- 
fluences. 


ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC." 

Tue author of these volumes left England in 1837 as an advyeu- 
turer to seek his fortune. He says that “blighted hopes and 
ruined affections,” but the context would rather imply the impossi- 
bility of finding ‘any opening in England, disgusted him with his 
country, and he determined to go abroad anyhow or anywhere. 
Making confidents of some staid commercial men who “ used th 
house ” where he was stopping in the Borough, one of them got 
him a passage to Sydney in a convict ship, on the condition of his 
making himself useful. He had advantages in point of mess, 
and might have had in some other respects, but, preferring to 
grapple with difliculties at once, he worked his way to Sydney 
as a foremast-man. There he procured several situations; but not 
finding the colony sufficiently answering his pecuniary hopes, he 
He made several 
voyages to New Zealand ; he purchased a vessel wrecked on a reet 
in latitude 21° 41’ South and about 174° 14 East longitude, with 
several thousand dollars buried in the sand, a half of which 
he fortunately recovered. He established a trade in biche ad 
mer ; he employed native divers in a diving speculation for mother- 
of-pearl shells, with the chance of pearls; though bitterly opposed 
to the French at Tahiti and involved in frequent squabbles with 
them, he took contracts from the Governor; and, in short sailed 
whithersvever there was business to be done at a probable profit. 
The field of his operations extended from New Zealand to the 
Sandwich Islands and California, and from Valparaiso to the Phi- 
lippine Islands and Canton: in the course of his voyages to and 
fro he touched more or less frequently at the principal groups of 
islands in the Pacific, and at many places only known by name to 
srofessed geographers ; but Tahiti was his head-quarters, and afte: 
1is marriage to the daughter of an Englishman his established 
home, in spite of the French occupation. 

The oe is not without interest and novelty in many parts, but 
it searcely equals the expectations which the opportunities of th« 
author might fairly raise. Absolute information, indeed, was not 
to be looked for. Since the days of Cook, accomplished navigators, 


‘accompanied by men of a and literary acquirements, 





have at intervals surveyed the islands of the Pacific, and published 
the results of their observations on the people and their country, 
as well as on the more strictly scientific topics it was their busi- 
ness to investigate. The missionaries have furnished information 
from another point of view, which, though affected by preconceived 
and somewhat limited notions, has imparted a good deal of ethno- 
graphical data and striking pictures of man ina natural state. Still 
there is ample room for the observer who mingles as one of them- 
selves with the natives and the strange European characters who 
are to be found among them. Dignity on one side and fear on the 
other keeps deserters, runaway convicts, and similar persons, aloof 
from naval officers; while the missionaries ignore everything re- 
specting such men and the unregenerate natives, except their evil 
doings. From want of imagination fully to enter into the scenes 
before him, this writer does not make the most of what he saw. 
His account of himself has the interest of a story till he arrives at 
New South Wales, and then it ceases, to revive only occasionally 
with some new scene or remarkable adventure. The author looks 
at matters too much in the trading point of view, without having 
the variety of knowledge or reach of mind which are necessary to 
give general interest to the commoner doings of mercantile adven- 
ture. A large source of the uninteresting nature of much of the 
book arises from its past character. There are descriptions of the 
state of New Zealand a dozen years ago, with speculations of the 
writer on various topics connected with its colonization; all which 
are done with. There are much longer stories connected with the 
French doings at Tahiti and elsewhere, as regards their general 
behaviour, the sufferings of Pritchard, and the author's opposition 
to the Gauls and his frequent squabbles with them, ending, how- 
ever, in nothing. These are exceedingly characteristic of Freneh 
wantonness and bluster, and may be received as a truthful sketch; 

* Rovings in the Pacific, from 1837 to 1849; with a Glance at California. By a 
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but they refer to matters that have been discussed, described, and 
dismissed some years since. 

The island of Rotumah was a sort of occasional station for our 
author. Near it was a remarkable object called the “ split 
rock”; a small island split in two by some convulsion of nature, 
leaving a passage ~ vee it. A visit made to this place in com- 
pany with a man named Emery, who had lived for some years on 
a neighbouring island to which he had given his name, 1s one of 
the most interesting passages in the book, for the picture of won- 
derful natural phenomena, as well as of the power that man can 
attain in feats of agility. 

“We steered for the South side of the island, that we might paddle through 
the ‘split.’ As we neared, the weather was so calm, that though no sound- 
ings could be obtained close to the island, and the side we were rounding 
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“Tt is a curious sight to watch the divers: with scarcely a movement they 
will dart to the bottom like an arrow, examine beneath every protruding 
rock, and on continuing their investigations, by a simple movement of the 
arm will propel themselves horizontally through the water, and this at the 
depth of seven and cight fathoms. I timed several by the watch; and the 











? 


| longest period I knew any of them toe keep beneath the water was a minute 


» | (stone) 


rose perpendicularly from the water, the long glassy undulations of the ocean | 


laved the rocky base without creating a ripple. We approached within an 
oar’s length of this immense rock : its grandeur imposed feelings of awe, and 
I could scarcely reconcile to my mind that we were in a safe position ; how- 
ever, I left it to Emery, who was an experienced hand. On gaining the 


passage, I felt still less at my ease; it is only of sufficient width to admit of 


acanoe being paddled through, and is about two hundred feet in length. The 
two sides of the cleft correspond exactly, and at about one-third from the 
summit of the opening a massive block is firmly wedged ; and from its appear- 
ance, I am confirmed in the opinion, that in the convulsion that caused this 
singuiar phenomenon, as the fearful chasm was about to close the upper 
part of the island tottcred from its centre and tumbled into the yawning 
gulf, where it got immoveably jammed and prevented closer union, leaving 
this passage a memorial of the terrific convulsions that must have troubled 
these seas, and reminding man of the insignificance of all his works when 
compared with the grand and mighty operations of nature. The water in 
the passage appeared of immeasurable depth; and the long, smooth, rolling 
swell that swept through it, seemed like the convolutions of some monster of 


the deep. We had only one native with us who had been to the island be- | 


fore; and he desired us to turn face about, that we might work the canoe 
through stern first, as the landing-place was on our larboard hand, and the 
out-rigger being on the larboard side of the canoe, we should get dashed to 

ieces unless we shifted. I was somewhat startled, and, being no swimmer, 


with which old Emery set to work caused me to suppress any observation 1 
felt tempted to make. On clearing the passage, prepared as I was for an 
pear hemes landing-place, I was not quite prepared for what I saw: the island 
is a wall of rock shooting upwards from four hundred to six hundred feet 
high, and curving like a horse-shoe, the South-eastern termination of the 
curve being split and riven intoa thousand pinnacles and rocky needles. The 
passage we came through is exactly in the centre of the crescent; but in- 
stead of finding the sea placid in the ‘hollow,’ as it was outside, it was 
tumbling about, foaming and seething like a boiling cauldron, roaring and 
dashing up the rocks as if trying to overleap the opposing barrier, and in its 
retreat forming such eddies that I momentarily expected to be shivered like 
the rocks around us. The whole swell of the ocean sets into this ‘ hollow,’ 
and even if there is no breeze, the contracting points of the curve confine the 
rolling billows, which in their recoil create this dancing turmoil. 

* Well was it for us that the natives from Wéa had paddled into the hol- 
low before us, as they were accustomed to the island, and to land on its 
steep and slippery sides. The way they managed was admirable. They 
balanced their canoes so close to the precipitous rock, that the lashing surge 
broke just under their bows and went roaring a hundred feet above them. 
Wondering what they were going to do, we noticed two of them plunge into 
the crest of a gigantic roller, and when it had spent itself and I expected to 
see their mangled remains swept back in its rushing retreat, the men were 
standing on the rocks high over head, smiling and nodding to us. One of 
them had a long rope coiled round his waist, and he threw the end of it down 
to us: Emery gave it to me, and told me, when the next swell hove us nearly 
on a level with the men, to leap with all my might towardsthem. My amaze- 
ment at this cool request was too great for utterance, but somehow I did as Iwas 
desired. Watching the favourable moment, I gave a spring, and the 
natives who held the rope seconding the impetus, terked me alongside 
them like a fish out of water ; 
the same way. The man with us who had already visited the island threw 
himself overboard, and in a few minutes he also had secured a footing, drip- 
ping like a water-sprite. The two left in the canoe lost their presence of 
mind, and would infullibly have been lost, had not the natives from Wéa 
reassured them and directed them how to act. 

* * * * ‘ * 

“There is a little soil on the summit or wall-like ridge of the island yicld- 
ing a growth of coarse grass and a peculiar variety of serub. 
have likewise succeeded in rearing a few cocoa-nut-trees. The ascent to a 
novice is rather perilous, and made me wink: you have to wind your way 
up laterally, and at one point you have to pass round the salient projection 
of a bald rock where the footing is shelving and not fourteen inches broad, 
the rock overhead bulging forward, while below you have a sheer fall be- 
tween two hundred and three hundred feet in depth. I was for giving it 
up, When Emery took the lead, telling me it was the only dangerous spot : 
but then, he was barefooted, and for years had been habituated to go so; the 
tenderness of my feet would not allow me to dispense with shoes, and the 
slippery soles made my case more perilous: false shame prevented my re- 
treating, but at the time I could not help considering that the object to be 
obtained was scarcely worth the risk. When I had sidled half way across 
this very awkward pass, my arms extended and fingers stretched out ner- 
vously clutching at any little unevenness of surface, and whilst I was hesi- 
tating where next to put my foot, groping in vain for some fissure into 
which I might thrust my fingers or for some root that I might grasp, 1 
caught sight of the frightful descent, my head swam, and I was turning sick. 
At this moment of imminent risk, a native daringly swayed himself outside 
me, striking me smartly on the back as he passed; this reealled my senses, 
and T arrived in safety on firmer footing again. The rapidity with which 
this bold action was performed is surprising: for a moment the man’s body 
must have been off the centre of gravity, and I believe the poor fellow en- 
dangered his life to a me with confidence, for had I slipped when he 
was passing me he would have been involved in certain destruction.” 

_ Much of the diving took place at the Bow Island of Cook, or in 
its vicinity. This is the account of the process. 

“On arriving at a reef or knoll, the boat was secured by its painter to a 
projecting branch, and the divers proceeded to dive from it in all directions; 
and as they brought up the shells so they threw them into the shallow water 


and a quarter, and there were only two who accomplished this feat. One of 
them from his great skill was nicknamed by his companions the ‘ Ofaj’ 
). Rather less than a minute was the usual duration. In fine weg. 
ther they can sce the shells, when, if the water is deep, they dive at an 
angle for them; and as the shells adhere firmly to the coral by strong 
beards, it requires no little foree to detach them. I was astonished on one 
occasion at witnessing a diver after one or two ineffectual attempts to tear 
away a large oyster sink his legs beneath him, and, getting a purchase with 
his feet against the coral, use both his hands and fairly drag it off. When 
they dive in very deep water, they complain of pains im the ears, and they 
sometimes come up with their noses bleeding; but it is rarely that you ean 
get them to attempt such diving, as, let the shells be ever so abundant, they 
will come up and swear there are none: the exertion from the great pres- 
sure is too painfully distressing. It has frequently happened, after a set of 
worn-out divers have sworn that no more shells could be obtained, that a 
fresh set has come and procured from fifty to sixty tons without difficulty.” 

OF 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES 


ENGLAND.* 
Tue first two volumes of this work were published some years 
ago: a main reason for the delay that has attended the appearance 
of the third volume has been, the necessity of consulting foreign 
books, sometimes not easily procured, and the research which has 
been instituted among records and manuscripts. The wide and 
patiently-borne antiquarian drudgery which distinguishes several 
female archwologists is a rather remarkable feature of the age, 
when its opposite habits in all other pursuits is considered. It 
must, however, be admitted that the result of their researches is 
mostly of a feminine kind. Nursery incidents, wardrobe particu- 
lars, processions, fétes, and ceremonies, are the things that chietly 


MRS. GREEN’S 


did not altogether relish the intelligence ; but the imperturbable coolness | excite their attention, or at least reward their labours ; while only 
| females could make such extensive use of the materials. 


In mas- 


| culine hands, the facts that form the staple of Miss Strickland’s 


Emery followed ieneneliahehey after, aided in | 


The natives | 


| chroniclers speaking of him as “ one Kyme.” 


on the knoll, until the shells became scarce, or they became tired and wanted | 
to pull to another station, Shell-fish of various descriptions are attached to | 


and wedged in the coral branches, apparently having grown with their 
growth. On a still calm day you may see to the bottom at ten or twelve 


fathoms, and the shell-fish when feeding reflect tints of the most brilliant 
and beautiful hue; and fish of every conceivable form and colour may be 
seen sporting in the interstices of the coral branches. 





and Mrs. Green’s works would be rejected or condensed: if used at 
all in extenso, the effect would be so stiff and dry, that the book 
would be dull if not altogether unreadable. The bona tide import- 
ance attached by the ladies to the matters they are narrating, 
gives a certain kind of life to their narrative, which if it does not 
carry the reader along, enables him to get along. 

The idea of Mrs. Green's Lives of the Princesses of England 
was probably suggested by the success of Miss Strickland’s Queens. 
In one sense the subject is less favourable. A queen is more con- 
spicuous than a princess ; she has not only greater power, and is 
engaged in greater aflairs, but what she does, says, or suffers, is 
more fully recorded. With a princess, there is less interest in 
the events and less detail in the cireumstances. This inherent 
obstacle cannot be overcome ; but it is surprising how many facts 
Mrs. Green has collected in reference to individuals about whom so 
little was known, that historians and even antiquarians have fallen 
into great errors respecting them. She has searched the various 
record publications edited within the last fifty years, as well as the 
records themselves ; she has waded through manuscripts in public 
and private repositories; and besides books generally accessible, 
or the rare publications of different archeological societies, she has 
consulted many foreign works, and many old foreign chroniclers, 
for particulars respecting English princesses betrothed or marricd 
to foreign princes. The result has been to fill a volume with 
matter closely relating to persons on whom many writers, and 
those well informed, could not have filled a sheet. The matter 
in itself, indeed, is frequently slight, and sometimes passes from 
biography into history—from the life to the times. In the main, 
however, Mrs. Green keeps close to her subject. She has less 
aptitude for antiquarian gossip than Miss Strickland, but she 
keeps a tighter rein upon her fancy and displays a sounder judg- 
ment. 

The biographies which form the subjects of the present vo- 
lume commence with the year 1282, when the eighth daughter of 
Edward the First was born, and close in 1507, when Cecilia, the 
third daughter of Edward the Fourth, died, after she had meanly 
matched herself in marriage, on the death of her first husband Lord 
Wells, with Thomas Kymbe, 2 man who was ef so poor a character 
and condition that nothing whatever is known about him, only 
late research discovering his Christian name in a petition, and the 
The greater portion 
of the book, however, relates to the children of the first three Ed- 
wards; neither Richard the Second nor Henry the Fifth or Sixth 
having daughters. Between 1365, when the last survivor of the 
daughters of Edward the Third died, and 1465, when the first 
daughter of Edward the Fourth was born, the two female children 
of Henry the Fourth were the sole princesses at the English court, 
and they were not born princesses. ' 

In a literary sense, the lives of all these ladies depend greatly 
upon their marriages. The courtship, the rank, and the career 
of their husbands, creates matter, incident, record, and deve- 
lopment of character; their trousseau, with sundry other entries 
of expense, depends upon their wedding; while the marriage 
itself, and very often the fetes and journies that follow it, give rise 
to much authentic though formal description. Of the eleven 
grown-up princesses whose lives are recorded in this volume, three 
only were actually married to crowned heads or heirs to crowns; 
but two died while regal marriages were under negotiation. Two 
By Mary Anne 
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* Lives of the Princesses of England, from the Norman Conquest. 
Everett Green, Editor of * Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies.” 
Published by Colburn. 
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were wedded to Dutch or Flemish nobles; who, however, were 
more powerful princes than the petty German potentates of a past 
or present age. One became the wife of a Juke of Bretayne ; 
another, of one of the celebrated Couey family— 
*“ Je ne suis roi, ne duc, prince, ne comte aussie, 

Je suis le Sire de Couey.” 

Two were married to English noblemen. The student of history 

may trace in these marriages the | state of political power and pub- 

lic opinion at the time. Mrs. Green attributes some of thein to 

aternal kindness for the feclings of a daughter: and such might 

fave their influence; but in one sense royalty was lower and no- 
bility higher then than now. The haughty Barons of the Norman 
and Plantagenet times, while they admitted the feudal “ supe- 
yiority” of the King, might not have so readily allowed the dif- 
ference of the “ blood royal.” The houses of Bohun and Neville 
had bearded Kings of England; at an early period, the Dukes of 
Brittany, the Sieurs of Coucy, or any great vassal of the Crown, 
could trouble the King of France. The marriage, indeed, of the 
third daughter of Edward the Fourth to Lord Wells, in the reign 
of Henry the Seventh, might not have been approved of by the 
first Tudor in the case of his own relation, but he was very willing 
to depress the sisters of his wife. 

The rigid parsimony of our ancestors, and the minute regularity 
with which the accounts of the Crown were kept during periods of 
regular government, have accumulated a vast many items of ex- 
pense, that throw a light upon the manners of the times. One fea- 
ture is the frequency of offerings, gifts, and presents, which though 
not proofs either of piety, hospitality, or generosity, argue some 

neral existence of those virtues. Fashions do not last long after 
all liking for them has ceased, especially the fashion of giving away 
money. The following items refer to some of the children of Ed- 
ward the Third. 

“To John the bargeman and his companion mariners, rowing in their 
boats the Ladies Isabella and Joanna, with their attendants, across the 
Thames, and leading them into the gardens, by their gift with their own 
hands, September Sd wiliviin Sidndéanceamapensidah Wieeaileieeamniiaani an 

“ To Richard Crewe, valet of the Countess of Arundel, coming from the 
arts of Sussex, and bringing to the King’s children four beasts of chase, 
September 24th, gift to him on his departure .......eeeeeeeeeeees 3s. 4d. 

“ For two coins, engraved on one side with a crucifix and on the other 
side with an Agnus Dei, bought for the daily offerings of the Ladies Isabella 
and JOAMNA .ccccccccccccccccecccccscccccecccccccccccccccescccce ahs 

“For the offerings of the Ladies Isabella and Joanna, from the 6th of 
August to the 28th of October. each offering one penny per day, by the 
hands of the Lady de la Mote, their governess ...... 4 

“ To Gerard de Gay, the minstrel of the King’s children, in money given 
to him by them, and also for a winter coat given him by their own hands, 
Bovemsber 4th ..ccccossccesccccccccccsccccccccccccsoccoccsces Ge. Od, 

“ To the valet of the Bishop of Carlisle, coming from his master at Horn- 
castle, and presenting to the Ladies Isabella and Joanna two young hares, 
as their gift on his departure......sscccecececcceces 

“To Thomas de Bastenthwaite, valet-de-chambre of the Lady Isabella, 
for leading her palfrey whenever she rode between London and Westminster, 
for a winter coat to be bought for him, as the gift of his mistress...... 5s. 

“ They presented winter shoes to their clerk of the chapel, their valets- 
PRP mn bg their water-carrier, candle-bearer, porters, &e.; and they con- 
tributed towards the expenses of the funeral of one of their kitchen servants, 
who was interred at the chapel of Berking in Essex.’ 

The state of feebleness into which Edward the Third fell in his 
old age and after the death of the Black Prince, is well known. 
An economical Archbishop held up a mirror to him, in which he 
might see himself and the cost of his horses. 

“The state of the English court at this time, the rapacity of the royal 
purveyors, and the extravagance of the whole establishment, are vividly and 
severely drawn by the pen of Archbishop Islip, in a work entitled ‘Speculum 
Regis Edwardi 11,’ in which the ‘mirror’ held up to the view of the as- 
tonished monarch reflected anything but a flattering portrait. The expense 
of the royal stud particularly excited the indignation of the worthy prelate. 
‘And now, my Lord King,’ says he, ‘consider the expenses you incur yearly 
about one great horse. Une great horse must needs have, at the least, one 
groom to attend to it, who will receive three halfpence per day for his ex- 

nses. He will receive a provision for the horse itself; for the price of hay 
2d., straw ld. Thus the expenses for a single day, of horse and groom, will 
be 44d. ; and thus the expenses of one week 2s. 7/¢/. : enough to support four 
or,tive poor persons. Then, computing the expense of one groom and one 
horse per annum, the expenses amount to 6/. 16s. And note that commonly 
it is merely lost. How many and great then are the annual expenses for 
your grooms and horses. Would it not be good and wholesome counsel to 
you that you should diminish the number of your horses, to pay your debts 
and those of your father; or if the debts were paid, to give to so many reli- 
gious poor and pilgrims, or to convert to other uses of piety >’ ” 

In various collections of original documents published of late 
years, the English connexion with Germany or Austria has form- 
ed a principal feature. A morbid or a healthy dread of France 
might render this connexion desirable as a matter of opinion, or 
necessary as a matter of interest ; but certain characteristics on the 
part of our ally have distinguished the whole connexion,—greedi- 
ness, incapacity, or an inertness which had all the effects of 
incapacity, an utter indifference to the professed objects of the 
alliance, a tortuous policy for selfish objects, and a care for nothing 
English but its money. Malmesbury found it so in his diplomacy ; 
William the Third and Marlborough in their wars; Henry the 
Eighth in his dealings with Maximilian; and so it was with the 
Third Edward. 

“ During this period no pains were spared by King Edward to engage the 
Emperor to a hearty coalition against France. Large sums were handed over 
to him by way of loan; and every member of the Imperial household, from 
the chancellor and counsellors to the physician, the secretaries, and even the 
clerks of the chancery, received propitiatory gifts; whilst magnificent pre- 
sents in jewellery were lavished upon the Emperor, the Empress, and t reir 
son the Marquis of Brandenburg, by the King. The agent employed in 
these benefactions was Joanna’s protector, Lord John de Montgomery. 
Queen Philippa, interested equally as a queen and a mother in securing the 
friendly feeling of her sister and brother-in-law, sent secret presents of 
Jewels to the Empress, whose disposition she well knew to be sensitively 
alive to the potency of such appeals, and paid considerable bribes to Ida, her 
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lady-secretary. The young Princess herself carried out the design by pre- 
senting in person rich gifts to the officers of the Emperor and Empress. 

“Yet this system of extensive bribery proved unavailing to secure either 
the political coéperation of the Emperor in the war with France, or the ex- 
ercise of kindly generosity towards the Lady Joanna, Indeed, after the 
lapse of a few months, so illiberal was the treatment she experienced, that 
her father was obliged to supply her with money to provide the necessaries 
of life. The often-quoted wardrobe account records payments, not only for 
the dress and adornings of the Princess, and for the silver services for her 
table, but also for food purchased for herself and her attendants, ‘ when 
they had not sufficient meat and drink allowed by the Emperor and Em- 
press.’ ”” 








MRS. OGILVY’S TRADITIONS OF TUSCANY." 

Tus agreeable volume contains a series of poetical stories upon 
striking events that have occurred or that might have cael in 
Tuscany. The germs of some of them are to be found in Dante; 
some have been preserved by other authors, or disinterred by late 
discovery; a few partake more of the reverie than the tale,—re- 
flections about a building with an anecdote attached, somewhat 
after the Annual fashion; there is one which seems to have been 
invented, and it has the least substance or story of the whole. 

As a poet, Mrs. Ogilvy is not of the highest order. The power 
of penetrating to the essence of a subject and clothing it in lan- 
guage that stamps itself on the mind—the “thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn ”—will not be found in the volume. There 
is somewhat of diffuseness with reflection predominating; the 
metres are seldom happily chosen; and the ultra-natural school in 
its worst moods is too much followed. But Mrs. Ogilvy has one 
of the first qualifications for poetry or any other kind of writing: 
she has a knowledge of her subject, with the skill to select 
from it what is appropriate to the purpose. Hence there is a con- 
sruity in the accessories, as well as fitness in the sentiments and 
images, which give a natural and truthful air to the whole; the 
reader sees that it is real Italy, not an Italy of the romancists. 
If Mrs. Ogilvy has not that power which at once takes the mind 
eaptive, she has poetical spirit, and the externals of . Ha 
verse, save when degenerating into the bald affected naturalness 
of the school already alluded to, is lucid, close, and flowing; and, 
what after all is the most satisfactory test, the book is readable. 

In one thing much judgment is shown: Mrs. Ogilvy softens her 
originals when they seem to require it. The not very agreeable 
subject of a wife removed as dead, awakening from her trance, 
returning to her husband and family to be repulsed, and at last 
taking refuge with her old lover, comes out “ better than new.” 
The story, touched by Dante, of a young wife carried by a jealous 
husband into the Maremma to die of malaria, has a little softening 
on both sides: the guilt of the wife, against the opinion of the 
commentators, is left doubtful; the feelings of the husband par- 
take of those of Othello—* nought I did in hate, but all in ho- 
nour.” There is a dramatic poem, or a series of scenes, from the 
life of that Venetian Bianca, who, having eloped from Venice with 
a banker's clerk, became the mistress and finally the wife of the 
Grand Duke Francis; and the lady is made to appear better than 
in historical and popular estimation: she is represented throughout 
as what it is the fashion to call “ the victim of circumstances.” 
Whether in this case moral truth has not been sacrificed to artist- 
ical effect, may be doubted. 

One of the poems is on the subject of Andrea del Castagno the 
artist, who, having learned from a friend the secret of oil-painting, 
assassinated his instructor to retain the exclusive knowledge in his 
own possession. He remained unsuspected during a long life, but 
remorse was too strong for him at last, and when dying he 
confessed the deed. The time chosen by Mrs. Ogilvy is his death- 
bed; the following sketch of youthful autobiography is the com- 
mencement of the confession. 

* Quoth Andrea, ‘Good father, in sadness attend ; 
As God’s minister judge me—forget thou’rt my friend : 
I have sinned past redemption, because past repair ; 
But in futile atonement the truth I'll declare. 
“ Thou knowest my birth, and the place whence I came, 
The flowering sweet chestnuts that gave me my name : 
In whose shadow, an orphan, I tended the flock, 
And mused away yeurs with the kids of the rock. 
“‘ Tormented by yearnings I could not define, 
I wandered one day to a small rustic shrine 
By the wayside—a ceful and delicate thing, 
"Neath a tuft of acacias, new green with the spring. 
“ A painter sat near, on a low mossy stone ; 
His quick-moving fingers soon made it hisown: 
I gazed on his drawing, and thrilled through my frame, 
With the birth of a genius to equal the same. 
** No colours, no canvass to me might belong ; 
But the hand will find means when the purpose is strong 
With my knife-point I scratched on the stones that were soft, 
And I chalked with rough figures the walls of my loft. 
“Then, oh ! how I hated my sheep and my herd ! 
How I panted with fever of longings deferred! 
But God served me better than e’er I served him, 
And o’erruled to my vantage a rich noble’s whim. 
* A son of the Medici heard of my aim, 
A patron of art, as betitted his name ; 
He sent me to Florence to learn in the schools, 
He paid me for lodging, for colours, and tools. 
“Yet I was but a stepson of Fortune—no grace 
Made the women turn round to look back in my face 
Harsh and moody of spirit, my brush took the tone, 
And for stern savage grandeur my pictures were known. 
“Yes, something they had men acknowledged as great, 
The impress of genius decided their fate ; 
I tasted of fame, but so scanty a draught 
That my thirst grew to madness each drop that I quaffed. 
® Traditions of Tuscany, in Verse. By Mrs. D. Ogilvy. Published by Bosworth. 
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“ ay dream and my passion, by night and by day, 
ere how to be first in the artists’ array : 
I hated each master of ravishing skill ; 
Ambition o’erflooded my heart and my will.’”’ 

Each tradition has a prose introduction, partaking both of his- 
tory and travel, and often interesting in itself. This oo on 
premature interments in Italy is from the preface to “ The Floren- 
tine Wife.” 

“ The Italian custom of hurrying the corpse out of the house of mourning 
has given rise to many painful events. Often I have known those who died 
at five p.m. borne away at eight p. m.; and, as may be supposed, stories are 
not wanting of revivals in the church, where they are left alone, cold and 
deserted. One woman I heard of who awoke and sat up on her bier; the 
church was locked, and she was nearly crazed with terror at her situation be- 
fore the dead-cart arrived. A corpse happened to be with her in that ghastly 


**T also heard at Lucca of similar cases of recovery from trance, and it | 


left i impression on my mind whenever the chant of the deathmen 
sound 

can afford it, hasten from the house—the body is abandoned to hirelings— 
the burial is hastened—the room cleaned and differently disposed—the family 
return, and you may chance to find dancing and singing where you listened 
for sobbing or expected the silence of patient sorrow. The habit of carrying 
out the dead towards sunset used to sadden our evening walks in Florence. 





in my ears. When a death occurs in Italy, the relations, if they | 


In such a large city you could not go far without encountering one or two | 


funerals ; and the white shrouded bearers, or else black brethren of the Mise- 
ricordia, heralded by that peculiar deep chant, gave me a thrill of cold 
amid the gayety and insouciance of an Italian population. Lugubrious, dreary, 


suggestive of mouldy charnels, pits of decaying corpses—all horrid accom- | 
| more filled with matter-of-fact illustration, for purposes of study; the pre- 


paniments of mortality—is that peculiar psalmody. Nothing quis of hope, 
nothing of resurrection, nothing of eternal glory. If, as has 

our English ritual be only meant to be said over the ashes of one certainly 
regenerate, the Romish chant is in its turn only suitable to be sung behind 
a sou of perdition, a soul irrecoverably lost for ever.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 





een objected, | 


| wood-engraving has recently advanced. | t 
| publications, by extending the use of wood-cutting, contributed powerfully 


Dahomey and the Dahomans; being the Journals of Two Missions to | 


the King of Dahomey, and Residevce at his Capital, in the years 1849 
and 1850. 
Years in China,’ &c. In two volumes. 

An Analytical Digest of all the Reported Cases decided in the Supreme 


By Frederick Forbes, Commander R.N., Author of “ Five | 


ourts of Judicature in India, in the Courts of the Honourable East | 


India Company, and on Appeal from India, by her Majesty in 
Council. Together with an Introduction, Notes, [lustrative and Ex- 
ylanatory, and an Appendix. By William H. Morley, of the Middle 
femple, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and of the Asiatic Society of Paris. In two volumes. 

The Siege of Damascus ; an Mistorical Romance. By James Nisbet. 
In three volumes. 


Sermons, By the late Reverend William Ramsay, Minister of Guthrie. 
{The author of these volumes was a Scottish clergyman, who died under 
thirty, much regarded by his parishioners and friends. This posthumous se- 
Iection from his sermons is published at their desire, as a memorial of one 
whom they loved and lost. It will profitably answer this purpose; and it 
forms a creditable collection, although the sermons were of necessity taken 
from the earlier compositions, they being the most complete. 
clear and forcible, but with rather an artificial force ; and the arrangement 
is good. The subjects deal with the common topics of theology.] 


ings which gave rise to it, as well as a cursory account of the different jn. 
dustrial exhibitions that had previously taken place.] 

Cappers Colonial Calendar, for 1851; being a comprehensive Sum 
of the Colonial Possessions of Great Britain. By Henry Capper, 

[Brief descriptions of our Colonies, with a list of their officials, &c., preceded 
by an almanack, containing the usual business information. } 

Land Drainage, Embankment, and Irrigation ; their Practical Appli- 
cation, Cost, Probable Profits, and the Proper Season for such Uinhe. 
takings. By James Donald, Civil Engineer. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare, from the text of Johnson, 
Stevens, and Reed ; with Glossarial Notes, Life, &e. A new edition, 
by William Huzlitt, Esq., in four volumes. Volume I. (Popular 
Library.) 

Miscellanies. By Wallbridge Lunn, (“Arthur Wallbridge.”) (Popular 
Library. 

[Three shilling volumes. Mr. James Donald's “ Land Drainage”’ compresses 
into a small compass the received knowledge upon the subject with a refer. 
ence to practice. No prospectus accompanies the new edition of Shakspere, 
beyond the fact that it wilh be completed in four volumes of (we suppose) 
two one shilling parts each. Mr. Wallbridge Lunn’s “ Miscellanies”’ is a 
collection of four different publications of a “ light” kind, that appeared from 
1840 to 1847.) 

Chambers’s Papers for the People. Volume VII. 

ILLustratED Works AND PRINTS. 

The Pictorial Family Bible, according to the Authorized Version ; con- 
taining the Old and New Testaments. With copious original Notes, 
by J. Kitto, D.D. Part I. 

[This appears to be the third edition of Dr. Kitto’s well-known work. The 
second edition was less adorned than the first by imaginative engravings, 


sent is a new edition after the first model. The wood-cuts form interesting 
elucidations of the allusions in the text; but, originally somewhat heavy in 
execution, the blocks now appear to be worn; so that they cannot be favour- 
ably compared with the fineness, high finish, and varied effect, to which 
It should be said that Mr. Knight's 


to that rapid advance. } 

The Picture Gallery ; comprising Portraits of Eminent Persons and Po- 

pular Illustrations. Part I. 
{It is very much to be desired that this undertaking should be carried out 
with good sense and spirit. Few things can be imagined more generally de- 
lightful, and more valuable to the student, than * the most varied and com- 
plete gallery of portraits of famous persons of all countries that has hitherto, 
in any form, been presented to the public; diversified by numerous scenes 
illustrative of manners, customs, and public events.” The promise of this 
is wider in its range than Lock’s fine gallery : and we only hope that, as the 
enterprise proceeds, it will not 
**Seem measuring the height from which it fell.” 

In this first number, Mr. Greatbach’s engraving from Hilliard’s portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth is an admirable print. Charles II. and his cousin dancing 
at the Hague, after Cornelius Janssen, is well rendered and pleasant: the 
ceremony appears to be watched with an interest more solemn than an open- 
ing of Rallenes excites now. ‘The other two engravings—portraits of 
John Law and Captain Marryat—do not derogate from, if they do not greatly 
enhance, the character of the work. The letterpress makes some parade of 
repudiating “dry faets,” and so on: but we would suggest to the writers, 
that, of all styles, the ‘* deadly-lively"’ boasts least novelty whether of sub- 


| stance or manner, and that it absolutely wallows in platitudes. On the 


The style is | 


The Classical Gazetteer ; a Dictionary of Ancient Geography, Sacred and | 


Profane. By William Hazlitt, Barrister, of the Middle Temple. 
[A very useful book of reference, containing a vast amount of information 
compressed into a small compass. The two great requirements of such a 
work are completeness and minute accuracy, both of which ean only be fully 
tested by long use: so far as we have tried, we have found Mr. Hazlitt’s 
compilation not wanting. An objection might perhaps be raised on the 
score of brevity; to which the author could reply, in the words of his pre- 
face, that greater fulness “would have been incompatible with the contem- 
plated use of the work in schools.” In a new edition we should recommend 
the insertion of the latitudes and longitudes wherever it is practicable. No 
other description can supersede this. Even with a companion-map it saves 
trouble ; with other maps it is often the only mode of ascertaining a position. ] 
Le Dictionnaire des Verbes Entiérement Conjugués ; or all the French 
Verbs, regular and irregular, alphabetically arranged and completely 
conjugated, &e. By M. A. Thibaudin, late of the Royal College of 
Bourges, French Master of Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich. 
{A complete view of French verbs both regular and irregular, by means 
of tables and notes. In the first part the verbs are presented alphabetically, 
in dictionary order, with their English meaning. By dint of a figure and 
a letter, the student is referred to the second part, where the conjugation of 
the verb is tabularly presented ; any peculiarity being explained in an ap- 
endix of notes on the four conjugations. ‘The book will be found very use- 
ul to students of French.] : 
Plane Trigonometry. Part I. With the Use of Logarithms. By the 
Reverend J. W. Colenso, M.A. é 
This introduction to the easier portion of trigonometry is more of a treatise 
than a mere collection of rules. The reason of the principle is explained at 
the same time that the law is laid down. The student must have some 
knowledge of mathematics and algebra before he can attack the book. } 
The Philosophy of Living. By Herbert Mayo, M.D., &c. The third 
edition, revised. 
{If not actually the best work on the subject of popular hygienic self- 
management, Dr. Mayo’s “ Philosophy of Living, third edition,” is one of 
the very best. The absolute information, the rules themselves, may not 
be new,—indeed, whoever should now pretend to much novelty on the sub- 
ject might safely be written down charlatan ; but the rules are applied with 
skill and judgment to various constitutions, ages, and habits. Dr. Mayo 
has also less rigidity of rule than is found in sciolists ; he knows the modify- 
ing effects of use and temperament, and the adaptive power of nature. The 
great feature of the book, however, is its conjoint reading and observation : 
the cream of extensive learning and the results of a wide knowledge of men 
are poured into it. Besides being instructive as a hygienic treatise, the book 
is entertaining as a popular essay.] 
The Spectre ; Stanzas, with Illustrations. By H. D. 
{A thin quarto, expressive of an Englishman's sympathy for Ireland, famine- 
itten and destitute. The lithographic designs evidence a certain feeling 
for the horrible ; and so do the verses—in another sense. ] 
A Popular Narrative of the Origin, History, Progress, and Prospects of 
- = Great — = ial Exhibition, —_— By Peter Berlyn. 
compilation from documents, speeches, and newspaper rts, relating to 
bie Great Exhibition of Industry ; introduced by a nhs ty of the proceed- 


| ranted by the City Corporation. 








whole, this first monthly part—got up to be uniform with the Art Journal— 
is a good and cheap shilling’s-worth. } 

Plans of the Proposed Improvements in the Neighbourhood of Smithfield. 

[A ground-plan and an isometric view from Mr. Bunning’s designs, as war- 
The improvement, including baths and 
washhouses, houses for the poor, a fountain to flush the market, &c., is of 
course enormous: whether it be adequate, the public is now engaged in con- 
sidering. } 

PaMPHLets. 

The Parish Priest and the Prime Minister. An Article rejected by 
a leading Review, founded on Lord John Russell's Letter to the Bishop 
of Durham and the Reverend N, J. E. Bennett’s Letter to Lord John 
Russell. 

A Second Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in Reply to the 
Statements of Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., M.P., with regard to the 
Collegiate Church of Brecon. From Connop Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop 
of St. David's. 

Scripture Politics ; a Sermon on Matthew xx. 25, 26: preached at St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, January 30, 1851. By the Reverend Charles Girdle- 
stone, M.A. 

An Earnest Address on the Establishment of the Hierarchy. By A. 
Welby Pugin. 

Borneo Facts versus Borneo Fallacies. 
Piracies of the Dyaks of Serebas and Sakarran. 
Chamerovzow. 

The Wine Trade and its History. 


FINE ARTS. 
SCOTT’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.* 
PAINFUL memories are connected with the name of David Scott. To the 
general public it is of course a blank. Almost equally unsuggestive to 
the common art-public, they are but the few for whom it possesses real 
meaning; and to the majority of even these it represents only strange, 
hopeless, suicidal effort. Last remains the small number of those who 
understand in him, through all his constructive shortcomings, a man of 
large genius and power, and of intense purpose. 

Of all means towards vindicating and extending his fame, none better 
could have been devised than the publication of his designs to the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’ Here his admirers (rather, perhaps, to be called sym- 
pathizers, as the few able or willing to feel with the painter) will find 
themselves abundantly justified ; here others may well learn to reconsider 
their judgment. The work should tend also to popularize Scott's name ; 
a chance that had never offered before. The “‘ Monograms of Man’’ bore 
prohibition to the profane vulgar stamped on their front; the etch- 
ings to the “ Ancient Mariner,’ even had they invited acquaintance, 
were virtually inaccessible; and the sight-seers were only alienated by 
his exhibited pictures. It may be fairly said that Bunyan’s vision pre- 
sented a point of intersection for the unswerving will of the ideal painter, 
and familiar love in all classes, such as might be sought elsewhere in vain. 


* The Pilgrim’s Pr ss; with Forty Illustrations by David Scott, cngpered by 
William B. Scott. Published by Fullarton and Co., London and Edinburgh. 


An Inquiry into the alleged 
By Louis Alexis 


By Thomas George Shaw. 
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The series opens with “ Christian's distress upon reading the Book.” | will always be found attaching to scenes of far extreme regions, so that 


Two neighbours look in jeeringly at the open door; near which Christiana 
sits perplexed, with her children huddling against her. The attitude of 
Christian is liable to the charge of exaggeration, so constantly, and often 
justly, advanced against Scott. The burden at his back is merely indi- 
cated in shadow,—an expedient contrary to the realism observable even 
in the artist’s more abstract inventions ; and he is scarcely so clothed in 
rags as to evidence an essential point of the allegory that might casily 
have been preserved. On the hearth are shown “ brands for the burning.” 
In the third plate the characters of Obstinate and Pliable are of the highest 
excellence. This quality of expression, —one of the loftiest and most in- 
dispensable that can be brought to the illustration of Bunyan when ab- 
stractly applied, as here,—is maintained throughout to the uttermost, 
in more instances than we can stop to refer to. Scott's abstract is that 
best and most difficult of all, the mere concrete of the one thing repre- 
sented, There is neither anything extraneous to the emotion or charac- 
ter, nor is allegoric adjunct ever called in to explain type. His Simple 
and Sloth are as true as Bunyan’s: in the design, as in the book, their 


we can but put faith in the truthfulness of the transeript. Such faith 
we see no reason to withhold in the present case. Indeed, a claim in this 
respect seems almost universally established by the plea of amateurship ; 
whereas, in the works of the professional artist, we are often led to sup- 
pose an influence from without,—that here a cluster of trees has been 
substituted for one stark trunk, or the mountains tlicre made to recede in 
order to obtain an atmospheric distance. But the counterbalancing draw- 
back on the amateur’s efforts is here very apparent. The execution is 
singularly weak and hazy; there is nothing pronounced or distinctive. 
Lieutenant Shipley might well have availed himself in this matter of 
some well-practised codperation. 

The letterpress, narrative and descriptive, (as far removed from the 


| trick of authorship as need be desired,) may be consulted with profit and 


companion is laying it down that “Every tub must stand on its own | 


bottom,” and he can be none other than Presumption. Not less good are 
Timorous and Mistrust, Formalist and Hypocrite. The scene of * Faith- 
ful tempted by Wanton”’ is in the deepest spirit of perceptive subtilty, 
—enticing, graceful, yet constrained with consummate tact and mastery. 
The Old Adam and Atheist are conceptions of the highest order. The 
former is an abstract of the merely animal sensualisms—Silenuses, Fauns, 
and what not,—so vastly above previous examples that we shall not at- 
tempt to describe it. The passage in Bunyan may furnish a hint to the 
reader; forthe rest he must consult himself. In the design for the 
“Slough of Despond,” an unhuman or ideal representation is wisely 
given of Help,—a figure hard to realize to the mind’s eye in reading. 

Scott has been spoken of as powerless to portray female beauty. But 
atenderness of form and expression occurs frequently in these plates: they 
excel in tenderness of action. This quality shows very beautifully in the 
figures of Charity, especially the first and third; and in the group of the 
holy damsels bidding Christian God-speed on his path. This design, and 
indeed all referring to the Palace Beautiful, are eminent in dignity. 

As a poctic symbol nothing could have been imagined finer than the 
entrance into the Valley of the Shadow of Death. A huge presence 
broods over the desolate waste, on which the orli of his crown traces porten- 
tous shade; and Christian is taking his last step out of light. The form 
of Death, however, vague as it is, wants proportion to account for it. 
‘The mouth of Hell, the backward look on the valley at sunrise, the mar- 
tyrdom of Faithful, whose soul is seen passing on to the chariot, the blind 


doubters stumbling among graves, and the meeting with Atheist, already | 


mentioned, are all grandly embodied. The casting of Turnaway into 

Hell, with the stars seen glowing afar through the pit’s mouth, while 
Christian and Hopeful, followed by Ignorance, journey onwards, is a 
dreadful thing, designed with mighty force and impulse. 
the saved souls to the New Jerusalem, marshalled and motioned up by 
angels, and the continual erying of ‘‘ Holy! holy! holy!” are cestatic 
thoughts; the last the most rapturous and conceivable idea of heaven we 
have seen in art. It surpasses the Dantesque heavens of Flaxman; and 
any one who wishes to see how utterly mean an attempt of the same na- 
ture can appear may compare with this Retzsch’s outline to the prologue 
of Faust. Blake alone was a man to equal or excel it. 

It is not to be glossed over, however, that, with much evidence of scicn- 

tific attainment in drawing, glaring inaccuracies often present themselves ; 
the more excessive because of the very knowledge that hazarded them. 
The plate of Evangelist and Christian, among others, sins in over- 
strained action; the figure of Fuithful tempted by the Old Adam is a dis- 
tortion of grace. In this design we find two youths introduced—should 
not these be daughtcrs—the Lust of the Flesh and the Lust of the Eye ? 
Perhaps the original was not so far advanced as to explain itself. Igno- 
rance, too, is an old man, not the “ very brisk young lad” of the vision. 
In the imprisonment by Giant Despair, Christian is shown in the anguish 
of grief, while Hopeful is lost to all hope, nerveless and stunned. This 
we point out not as an oversight, but in suggestion for some such train of 
thought as the artist was doubtless guided by. 
_ Itis clear that in the style of execution much is supplied by the etch- 
ing of Mr. William Scott. There is more minuteness of accessory than 
is to be found in original etchings by David Scott, tending sometimes to 
floridity ; as in the journey by the Water of Life, the converse in the 
Palace Beautiful, and the meeting with the shepherds. On the other 
hand, we perceive a more intimate technical acquaintance with the pro- 
cess ; the vignette introduced into the titlepage is of uncommon clabora- 
tion as an etching; and a very remarkable effect of expanse and natural 
quality in the sky, as difficult as it is unwonted, is in etched outlines 
given in the plate of Christian’s first sight of Faithful. 

In reviewing the designs as a scries, the singular resources presented 
for illustration by the Pilgrim’s Progress become strikingly apparent. 
these forty subjects are chosen with comprehensive discretion ; yet there 
rem in the wonders of Interpreter’s house, type within type,—valuable to 
the artist by presupposing Christian, as it were, in like manner as the 
dreamer is presupposed by the vision, thus indicating, with the artist's 
process, the position assumed by the writer; there also remain Giant 
Pope, and the assault of Moses on Faithful,—a trying subject that might 
have tempted Scott; the pertinacious promptings of Shame; the evidence 
of \ anity Fair; and how many others yet! 

There was a directness of aim about David Scott, and a certain tone 
of mind which might be termed organic or intrinsic, such as pointed him 
vut for the iustrator (truly such) of Bunyan. His brother, in his first 
grave and urgent service to the painter’s memory, has told us how these 
designs, produced in 1841, were “ earnestly in his mind” well nigh at 
the last ; and we admit the claim now preferred that he was “ peculiarly 
qualified ” for the work. The theme had been handled before, and wit 
no lack of manual and mechanical appliance :_ the conceptual and mental 
were within the scope of David Scott. There are waters below and waters 
above the firmament. 





SHIPLEY’S SKETCHES IN THE PACIFIC.* 
__Licutenant Shipley’s sketches have a good deal to recommend them. 
They present us with many picturesque combinations; and even where 
the view possesses little intrinsic beauty or grandeur, a peculiar interest 

* Sketches in the Pacific: the South Sea Islands. Drawn from Nature and on 
stone, by Conway Shipley, Lieut. R.N. Published by M‘Lean. 


The ascent of 


amusement; especially the account of the small colony on Pitcairn’s 
Island, descended from the mutineers of the Bounty. ‘Their code of 
laws is in the earliest stage of the primitive ; witness the following—* If 
any dog kills or otherwise injures a goat, the owner of the dog so offend- 
ing must pay the damage; but, should suspicion rest on no particular 
dog, the owners of dogs generally must pay the damage. N.B. The fore- 
going law is of no effect when the goat is on forbidden ground.” Our 
European constitutioncers of 1848 and 1849 would scarcely have debated 
such a statute. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 17th February, at Papplewick Hall, Notts, Mrs, Ashton Case, of a son. 

On the 20th, at Swanton House, Norfolk, the Honourable Mrs. Delaval Astley, of 
a son. 

On the 21st, at the Castle, Parsonstown, the Countess of Rosse, of a son. 

On the 22d, at the Manorhouse, Pirbright, Surrey, the Wife of the Rev. Newton 
Spicer, of a daughter. 

On the 22d, at Aspall Tall, Suffolk, the Wife of Dr. Barrington Chevallier, of a son, 

On the 24th, at Fawsley Park, the Hon, Mrs. Gage, of a son, stillborn, 

On the 25th, at Cheltenham, the Wife of Lieut.-Col. Corbett Cotton, of a son. 

On the 25th, in Park Crescent, Portland Place, the Wile of John Hornby, Esq. 
M.P., of a son. 

On the 27th, in Upper Grosvenor Street, the Lady Dorothy Nevill, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 19K December, at Caw npore, Captain Anson, Ninth Queen's Royal Lan- 
cers, to Frances Elizabeth, eldest surviving daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Manson, 
Commissioner, Bithoor. 

On the 13th February, at St. Ewe, Cornwall, the Rev. J. T. Boscawen, Rector of 
Lamorran, to Mary, second daughter of John Hearle Tremayne, Esq., of Heligan, 
in that county. 

On the 20th, at Bray, Berkshire, Adolphus de Ferrieres, only son of Baron Du 
Bois de Ferrieres, of Hardwicke Hill, near Chepstow, to Annie, youngest daughter 
of William Sheepshanks, Esq., of Leeds and Harrogate. 

On the 22d, at the British Embassy, Brussels, Mademoiselle Cecile Drummond de 
Melfort, daughter of the late Compte Edward and of the Comptesse E. de Melfort, 
to Admiral the Hon. Sir Fleetwood Pellew, C.B. and K.C.H. 

On the 22d, at St. Mary’s, Marylebone, the ceremony having been previously per- 
formed at the Chapel of the French Embassy, the Duca Filippo Laute Montafeltro, 
to Anna Maria, daughter of the late Sir John Murray, of Blackbarony, in Scotland, 

On the 25th, at South Cove, Suffolk, Clement Chevallier, E=q., eldest son of the 
late Rev. Clement Chevallier, Rector of Bodingham, Suffolk, to Jane, eldest danghter 
of the late Captain Samuel Fielding Harmer, R.N.; and omthe same day, at the same 
place, Charles James Barrow, Esq., only son of the Kev. James Barrow, to Maria, 
youngest daughter of the late Captain Harmer, R.N. 

On the 26th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Sir Henry St. John Mildmay, Bart., 
to Helena, second daughter of the Right Hon. the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

On the 27th, at St. James’s Church, Emsworth, Hants, the Kev. George R. Ed- 
wards, of Brandsby, Yorkshire, to Catharine Lindesay Wemyss, daughter of the late 
General Alexander Graham Stirling, of Duchray and Auchyle. 

On the 27th, at St. Martin’s Church, Berdmore Compton, Esq., to Agnes Priscilla, 
daughter of Andrew Mortimer and Lady Emily Drummond. 

DEATHS, 

On the 11th December, at Hongkong, on board the steamer Lady Mary Wood, 
John Matthew Robert Ince, E»q., Commander of H.M.S. Pilot. 

On the 22d January, at Barbadoes, of fever, Captain James Hunter Blair Birch, 
Sixty-sixth Regiment, youngest son of Lieutenant-General Birch, C.B. 

On the 26th, at Kingston, Canada West, George Mark Glasgow, late Captain Royal 
Artillery, son of the late General Glasgow, of the same cot ps. 

On the 19th February, at Duston, the Rev. Joshua Greville, for nearly forty years 
Vicar of the parish; in his 81st year. 

On the 20th, in Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, Lady Parker, Wife of 
Michael Bruce, Esq. 

On the 20th, at Rome, Minto, the youngest son of Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 

On the 20th, at Datchet, Mrs. Letitia Cooke; in her 92d year. 

On the 2ist, in Wilton Crescent, the Hon. Frances Charlotte de Ros, eldest 


| daughter of Lord de Ros; in her 24th year. 


On the 22d, in Percy Strect, Bedfora Square, Catherine Ross, Widow of the late 
Dr. Adolphus Ross, and daughter of the late Baron Hume, of Edinburgh. 

On the 23d, at Hampstead, Joanna Baillie, author of ‘* Plays on the Passions,” 
and other works; in her 59th year. 

On the 24th, in Grand Parade, Brighton, Sake Deen Mahomed ; in his 102d year. 

On the 24th, in Cavendish Square, Catherine Maria, Countess of Charleville, 
Widow of the late Right Hon. Charles William Bury, Earl of Charleville; in her 
89th year. 

On the 25th, at Holyhead, North Wales, from hurts received whilst superintending 
the blasting of a rock, Captain George Rowan Hutchinson, Royal Engineers: he 
survived only six hours; in his 39th year. 

On the 25th, Sir William Owen Barlow, Bart., of Laurenny, Pembroke; in his 
76th year. 

On the 26th, at Upcott House, Taunton, William Maclean, Esq., Captain B.N., 
Justice of the Peace for the County of Somerset. 

On the 27th, at Champion Hill, Alderman Sir John Pirie, Bart.; in his 69th year. 


a cal Lhd " 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orricr. or Orpxance, Feb. 24.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Major-Gen. N. W. Oli- 
ver to be Col.-Commandment, vice Major-Gen. J. Power, dec.; Brevet-Major C. B. 
Symons to be Lieut.-Col. vice Nevett, dec. ; Second Capt. A. Maude to be Capt. viee 
Sy mons; First Lieut. W. F. Lock to be Second Capt. vice Maude; Second Lieut. 
K. Oldfield to be First Lieut. viee Lock. 

War-orricr, Feb, 28.—4th Regt. of Light Drags.—Assist.-Surg. H. H. Massey, 
M.D. from 3lst Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Reid, dec. Grenadier Guards —Colour- 
Serg. J. Atkinson to be Quartermaster, vice France, who retires upon half-pay. 31st 
Foot—T. J. Atkinson, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Massey, appointed to the 4th 
Light Drags. 43d Foot—Capt. H. Skipwith to be Major, by purchase, vice Bruere, 
who retires; Lieut. J. A. Dick to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sanford, who retires ; 
Lieut. R. H. Weyland to be Capt. by purchase, vice Skipwith; Ensign L. Graham 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dick ; Ensign J. F. Girardot to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Weyland. 52d Foot—Ensign C. A. Bacon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Blath- 
wayt, who retires. 60th Foot—Lieut. E. H. Rose to be Capt. by purchase, viee J. 
F. Jones, who retires; Sec. Lieut. C. W. Earle to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Rose; Sec. Lieut. C. D. C. Ellis, from 21st Foot, to be Sec. Lieut. vice Earle. 61st 
Foot—Major W. H. Vicars to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Campbell, who re- 
tires ; Capt. T. N. Dalton to be Major, by purchase, vice Vicars ; Lieut. W. J. Hudson 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Dalton; Lieut. F. N. Dore, from the Ceylon Rifle 
Regt. to be Lieut. vice Hudson. ; 

Unattached —Lieut. R. 8. Cole, from the 91st Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 














COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, February 2%. 

Partnersnirs Disso.vep.—Rossetter and Gates, Boston Street, Hackney Road, 

millers— Chaplin and Coates, Birmingham, drapers—Richards and Co. Ratcliff-on- 
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Trent, Nottinghamshire, coal-merchants—J. T. and A. Mattingley, Reading, brew- 
ers—Proprietors of the ‘“‘ Plymouth and Devonport Weekly Journal and General 
Advertiser for Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, and Dorset,” Plymouth—Stewart and 
Bloxam, Portsmouth, surgeons—Fuller and Berry, Lewes, linen-drapers— Watson 
and Calcott, Oundle, surgeons— Hall and Bancks, Cleobury Mortimer, Shropshire, pa- 

r-manufacturers —Isaac and Co. Birkenhead, ink-manufac turers—Mitchell and Co. 

ark Lane, corn-factors—Scadding and Blackmore, Robert Street, Berkeley Square, 
locksmiths—Haurowitz and Brown, Crutchedfriars, ship-brokers—B. and W. G. 
Lawrence, Bath, bakers—B. and P. Vezey, box, soap-manufacturers—Ilorsman and 
Lake, Isongreen, Nottinghamshire, smiths—Sanders, Brothers, Collingwood Street, 





Blackfriars Road, provision-merchants—Spetch and Duesbury, Manchester, en- 
gravers to calico-printers— Knight and Cumming, Maidstone, iron-founders— Winser 
and Son, Tenterden, grocers—Bayly and Savage, Bristol, lead-manufacturers—Jinks 





and Harrald, Leicester, hosiers—Batchelor and Co. attornies—Wells and Co. Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, iron-founders; as far as regards W. Loxley—Norton and Co. Shef- 
field, iron-founders; as far as regards 8. Ashby— Newton and Middlebrook, Birstal, 
boiler-makers—Huuting and Co, Wolstanton, Staffordshire, iron-merchants—J. 
and J. Blackey, Brentford, clothes-salesmen—Hopton and Peniston, Leeds, dyers— 
J. and T. Sced, Keighley, grocers—Wethered and Co. and the Cheltenham Coal 
Company, Gloucestershire; as far as regards C, Keeling—Cockburn and Campbell, 
Edinburgh ; Cockburn and Co. Glasgow, wine-merchants; as far as regards J. 
Campbell. 

Bankrvpts.—James Burret, Blackmore, Essex, victualler, to surrender March 7, 
April 11: solicitors, Patten, Ely Place; Woodward, Billericay ; official assignee, Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street—James Marrs, Edgware Road, ironmonger, March 7, April 
3: solicitors, Tippets and Son, Paneras Lane ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street—Cuantes Freperick Tuomas, Bristol, ship-broker, March 12, April 9: soli- 
citor, Britain, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Divipenps.—March’ 18, Chitty, Shaftesbury, scrivener—March 18, Sydenham, 
Poole, printer— March 21, Hill, Rotherhithe, engineer—March 21, Smith, Thread- 
needle Street, copper-smelter— March 20, Bs arnard, “Stamford Riv ers, baker— March 20, 
Charter, Grimstone, grocer-—- March 20, Binder, Orsett, Essex, builder—Mareh 21, 
Burnell, Moorgate Street, china-dealer ”_ March 18, Taynton, L incoln’s Inn, law-sta- 
tioner— Mare h 21, Saunders, Basinghall Street, woollen-manufacturer— March 20, 
Richards, Vaynor, Breconshire, victualler March 20, Brien, Bristol, cabinet- mz aker 
—March 20, Sutcliffe and Harris, Bank’s Mill, Dules Gate, Todmorden, cotton-spin- 
ners— March 12, Thompson, Manchester, cement-dealer—March 18, Wilkin, Frith 
Street, tailor. 

Certiricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—March 19, Northover, Skinner Street, Bishopsgate Street, lint-manufac- 
turer— March 21, Breton, King William Strect, insurance-broker— March 19, ‘Tebbit, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, draper—March 20, Newell, Llansaniffraid, Moutgomery- 
shire, horse-dealer— March 27, Lightfoot, Torquay, livery-stable-keeper— March 20, 
Crosby, Burnley, linen-draper— March 21, Jowett ‘and Co. Pre ston, stone-mason 
March 20, Gibson, York, ironmonger--March 19, G. T. and G, J. Rollason, Birming- 
ham, china-dealers. 

DECLARATIONS or Divipenps.—Robinson, Wakefield, spinner; first Fv. of 4s. 9d. 
on the separate estate, any Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Veitch, Durham, 
rinter ; second and final div. of 1jd. March 1, or any subsequent Saturday ; Wakley, 
ewcastle-upon-T yne— Littlewood, Thorney Burn Rectory, Northumberl: und, clerk ; 
third div. of 1s. March 1, or any subsequent Saturday ; > Wa kley, Newcastle. -upon- 
Tyne—Murray, Stockton-on-Tees, farmer; first div. of iid. March 1, or any subse- 
quent Saturday ; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Sparrow, Oxford, draper ; first div. 
of 94d. Feb. 27, and three subsequent Thursdi ays; Gra aham, ¢ Coleman Street—Aplin, 
Bicester, scrivener; second div. of 3d. Feb. 27, and three subsequent Thursdays ; 
Graham, Coleman Street— Killick, Dorking, carpenter; first div. of 3s. 2d. Feb. 27 

and three subsequent Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street—Blackburn, Minories, 
engineer; first div. of 2s. 5d. on new proofs, Feb. 27, and three subsequent Thurs- 
ago ; Graham, Coleman Street. 

COTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.— Mundel, artist’s-colourman, Feb. 28 
Kirkintolloch, slater, March 3, 27—Robertson, Rothwell, Lanarkshire, cartwright, 
Feb. 28, March 21—Crichton, Greenbank, Pollockshaws, dyer, March 5, 26— Martin, 
Glasgow, tile-manufacturer, March 3, 24—-Watson, Portobello, grocer, March 3, 24 
—Crabb and Brown, Glasgow, manufac turers, } Mare h 4, 25. 


Friday, Febrw February 28. 

PartNersHiIrs Disso.ven.—The Lymm Tanning Company, Lymm, Cheshire—Be- 
rend and Bloomenthal, Weymouth Place, New Kent Road, cigar-merchants—Palser 
and Pritchard, Bristol, wheelwrights—Hubbersty and Hodgkinson, Wirksworth, 
Derbyshire, attornies— Hardman and Shepherd, Farnworth, Lancashire, spindle-ma- 
nufacturers— Morris and Brother, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, cotton-spinners— Lomax 
and Sons, Manchester, counte rpane-manufac turers—Middleton and Nic kisson, Wat- 
ling Street, agents—Murray and Alexander, Liverpool, ship-brokers—Davies and 
Roberts, Abergele, Denbighshire, gencral-shopkeepers—J. B. and J. Leigh, Duncan 
Street, Whitechapel, gun-manufacturers —Dick and Co, Muscovy Court, Tower Hill, 
ship-brokers—Temple and Co. Birmingham, drysalters—Porteous and Derrington, 
Manchester, brass-founders—Schollenberger and Brown, High Street, Hoxton, soap- 
makers—Serjeant and Draper, Birkenhead, shoe-manufacturers Griffiths and Co. 
Wrexham, colliers; as far as regards T. Morgau—Ladyman and Holt, Rochdale, 
joiners—West of Scotland Guarantee Association. 

Bankevpts.—Joun Wurrenkeap and Co. Princes Street, 
surrender March 11, April 15: solicitor, Michael, Red Lion Square ; 
Groom, Abchurch Lane—Mary Asrir and Co. Coleman Street, bookbinders, March 
8, April 14: solicitors, Gregson and Kewell, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street; offi- 
cial assignee, Nic holson, Basinghall Street—Tuomas Seymour Dickinson and Ro- 
























March 21--Logan, 











Lambeth, rectifiers, to 
oflicial assignee, 





bert Coorrr Dic KINSON, Gresham Street and Le eds, warehousemen, March 10, April 
5: solicitors, Ashurst and Son, Old Jewry; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings— Danie Ovet, Clophill, Bedfordshire, grocer, March 11, April 11: soli- | 


John Street, Bedford Row; Austin, Shefford, Bedford- 
shire ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Wituiam Brows, Brunswick 
Street, Stamford Street, engineer, March 7, April 3: solicitors, Blake and Poole, 
Blackfriars Road; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings Ilenry Siru, 
West Bromwich, Staffordshire, iron-founder, March 13, April 10: solicitors, Robin- 
son and Flete her, Dudley; Woodward, Wednesbury ; Motteram and Co. Pirming- 
ham ; official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham—Wu.11AM Hate, Bishampton, Woreces- 
tershire, baker, March 12, April 1: solicitors, Weekman and Co. Eversham; Reece, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Valpy,, ‘Birmingham- Tuomas Canter, Stafford, coal- 
dealer, March 10, April 14: solic itors, "Challinor, Hanley; Smith, Birmingham; offi- 
cial assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Divipexvs —March 22, J. and J. B. Montefiore, Nicholas Lane, merchants 
March 22, Heygate, Watiord, Northamptonshire, brick-maker—Mareh 22, Andrews, 
Southampton, ironmonger—March 21, Inger, Nottingham, druggist—March 24, 
Deverill, Stoke-upon-Trent, corn-factor— March 21, Harriman, Nottingham, draper 
—March 21, Moore, Nottingham, cabinet-maker— March 21, Walker, Manstield, 
innkeeper— April 10, Daiton, Coventry, silk-dyer— March 20, Makepeace and Strong, 
Birmingham, screw-manufacturers. 

Cextiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— March 21, Causdale, Norwich, draper— March 21, Jones, Elizabeth Street, 
Hans Place, victualler—March 22, Stephens, Milton, Gravesend, builder— March 
19,gWillett sen. Cheltenham, plumber— March 24, Rawling, Selby, Yorkshire, shoe- 
maker—March 24, W. H, and C. Catton, Milnsbridge, Mudderstield, dyers— March 
21, Kaye, Liverpool, butcher—March 27, Smith, Darlington, bootmaker—March 25, 
Graham, Manchester, joiner—March 22, Flower, Sheffield, iron-founder—March 21, 
Bruin, Blaby, Leicestershire, baker Mare h 24, Matthews, Kenilworth, vietualler— 
March 24, Letts, Leamington Priors, miller—March 21, Wallis, Loughborough, 
Wine-inerchant, 

Deciarations or Divipenps.—Johnson, Salford, timber-merchant; second div. 
of 3s. 9d. March 11, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Hartley, 
Ventnor, hote Ikeeper ; 3 first div. of 2s. March 4, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers—E ‘lliott, Petworth, corn-merchant; final div. of {ths of 1d. 
March 4, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers — Webb, Shaftes- 
bury Crescent, Pimlico, commander in the Royal Navy; second div. of ls. 9d. March 
4, or any subse quent ‘Tuesday ; ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Marks and Charring- 
ton, Mark Lane, malt-factors; fourth div. of ls. 4d. {March 4, or any subsequent 
Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Donaldson, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
army-agent; fifth div. of ls. _ March 4, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers— Oakes, Oldham, clock-maker; second div. of 1\d. March 4, or 
any subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Mane hester—Cranston, Sunderland, confectioner; 
div. of ls. 6d. (in part of 5s. previously declared) March 1, or any subsequent Satur- 
day; Wakley, Neweastle-upon-Tyne— Cooper, “ Neweastle-under-L yine, smallware- 
dealer; first div. of 2s. March 6, or any subsequent Thursday; Valpy, Birmingham— 
Jackson, Lichfield, wine-merchant ; second div, of ls. 7d. "March 6, or any subse- 
quent Thursday ; Valpy, Birmingham. 

Scorcn SkquesTRATIONs.—Key, St. 
Barr, Glasgow, accountant, March 10, 
March 3, 24, 


citors, Trinder and Eyre, 


















Andrew's, cabinet-maker, March 5, 31— 
26—Martin, Glasgow, file-manufacturer, 














PRICES CURRENT. 















BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
[ Sete. Monday.| Tuesday.) Wednes., Thurs, | ©, iday 
3 per Cent Consols ......+e+eee00% | 96h | 968 | 963 | 
Ditto for Account ... 964 > a) a 
3 per Cents Reduced . 963 | 966 | 975 
3} per Cents ........- 96g | (88 935} | 
Long Annuities ..... —_ — | 73 OI 
Kank Stock, 8 per Cent. 214} 2154 | «+2143 | 
India Stuck, 103 per Cen 266 | 266 | 263 | 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per ™m 46 pm. | 47 50 | 
India bonds, 3} per Cent ............6- | 60 pm. a i | 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 































































Austrian ....c.eceeeeeeeee 5 p. Ct 763 | Massachusetts -_ rling).. e p- Ct 105. 
Belgian .. i— —_ Mexican coal ] sat 
Ditto .. 23- |, Michigan . H = oa» 
Brazilian ... = 93} | Mississippi (Sterling) &6— | nits 
Buenos Ayres . - 53 || New York (1858) . 5— | 9 
H) = —— = || Ohio ....60 oe 6 — | 106 
sh — | }, Pennsylvania 5 — | 8G 
Dutch ;— | } Peruvian.... 43— | 832 
DD icveecbedhnniaae - | Portuguese 5 — “ 
French _ . || Ditto. .... 3=— — 
Ditto .... — |} } Russian . 5 — iM 
Indiana (Sterlix = Spanish , 56 — 29 
Illinois .. = Ditto .. 3- 38 
Kentucky -_— | Ditto (Passive) .....ccscccccsces « 4 
Louisiana 5— /|% ' Ditto (Coupons oe — 
Maryland Ste rling) ..+...5 — | Venezuela Active.......ceeeceeeee 30} 
SHARES 
(Last Official Quotation during the W eck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— Banks— 
CAI oo ccnsccescectctese o6e a 11} | Australasian .........ees0+ eave 33 
Edinburgh and Glasgow e | 34} British North Ameri 43 
Eastern Counties ..... ae rs Colonial — 
Great Northern ... : | 1s} Commercial of London, — 
es 4 | London and Westminster 275 
° ‘| 903 | London Joint Stock .. 173 
-.WlLexd. | National of Ireland. 17} 
+f 5740} National Provincial — 
ay oul 4 Provincial of Irela and 43 
London Brigh 1 os | Union of Australia . oe —_ 
London and Blackwall, ..... . | Tlexd Union of London oo. cee eeeeeeee 125 
London and North-western . \lsegexd Mints— 
Midland j Gljexd. || Bolanos...... .. _ 
North Brit 9g ,  Hrazilian Imperial. — 
Scottish Central,....... 1s } Ditto (St. John del Rey) Mu 
South-easter 263 «| Cobre Copper eee 325 
South- tern ..| 88exd MISCELLANEOUS 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick. 214 Australian Agricultural,.... coos 15 
York a and North Midland ........ tikexd ee 40h 
Docks | 28} 
East and West India. 1i2 | Pe ninsular 72 
London ......eeeeeee 115} Royal Mail Stea 71h 
St. hatherine 7A} South Australian ........+.+ eee 24 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 22d day of February 1851. 
ISSUR DECARTMENT. 
Notes issucd .seeseseees oversee £27 762,085 Government Debt.... 
Other Securities ..... 
| Gold Coin and Bullion . 
| Silver Bullion,....... 


ceeeeeeee £11,015,100 
++ 2,984,900 





£27,762,085 | £27 762,085 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government 


Securities (in- 





| 
OEE cccescccces | cluding Dead Weight a" £14, 145,696 
Public Deposits’ Other Securities. ... 2,155,618 
Other Deposits.. | MeORS cccccccceses 9, 049,075 


673,452 


3 





Seven Day and other Bi 






£36 003,841 


£36,003,841 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 














BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. .... £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0... 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Piece 0 0 Iron, British Bars . luo... 0 O08 
New Dollars ......csccccccesece © 41ij Le ad, Kritish Pig..... 17 10 © .. 0 0 8 
Silver in Bars, Siandard ............ oo0o8 Steel, Swedish Keg... M15 0 0080 

Lane, Feb. 28, 

b $8. " 
Maple..... Oats, Feed... litols 
White .. | Fine .. 15—16 
Poland ... 16—17 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE. 











Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and w ales. s For the Week ending Feb. 
Wheat 9 | RYC@ cccce 5 hd. Wheat .... 37s. 2d. | Kye 
Barley . ” Beans . it Barley . 22 10 | Beans 
Oats ...... 5 9 | Oats cocsece 5 ll | Peas ......+ 





PROVISIONS 
Butter—Best Fresh, l4s. 0d. per doz. 





Town-made k 40s. to 43s 
33 = 4 








BOCONAS 2. cece es cceeeeeneres Carlow, 4/. 6s. to 4/. 10s, per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship Bacon, Irish .......+++. per cwt. 42s. to 48 
Norfolk and Stockton Cheese, Cheshive ..ccccccccccecs 2 — 0 
American Derby Plain . 44 — 4 
Canadian . Hams, RE vcacaccoscevensecece 0 — Fe 
Bread, 5d. to 7d. the 4b %.4 Eggs, French, ‘per r 120, 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 


Newoate anp Lrapenuatt.* SMITHFIELD." Heap or Catrtr at 
s 


















Ss. Ae 2:2 s. ad. a6  & & SMITHFIELD. 
Beef .. 2 dto2 Sto3 oO, 2 2to3 4to3 8 Friday. Monday, 
Mutton 2 8—3 0—3 8 3’ 4—4 O0—4 6 Beasts. 561 3 
Veal... 3 O—3 6—4 0, 32-4 0—4 6 Sheep. 
York.. 2 6—3 0—3 & 34—3 8—4 2 Calves. 
Lamb,, 0 U—0 OU—0O O ,.... 0 0o—0 O—0 O Pigs... 
* To sink the offal per 5 Ib. 
HOVs WooL 
Kent Pockets .......++-se+008 70s.to Sis ‘Dow n and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to 15}¢ 
“ «+. 8&4 — 150 Wether and Ewe....... oo BA = 135 
66 — 76 Leicester Hogget and We wore 1D O 
@ = © 'Fine Comblang.....cccccccccccces 10} — 113 
































HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. WHitecuartt. 
Hay, Good... w.ccecssecese T5s. to 80s 68s. to 75%. 
Inferior . - 535 — 65 wo — 60 
New o— 0 o— 6 
Clover....... 78 — 84 70 — 
Wheat Straw.... 26 — 30 31 =— 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil. ......... «++. per ewt. ‘21M 0} Tea, Bohea, fine...per1lb.* 0s. pate Os. 34. 
EE coaseaascennsevesss- eee 116 3) Congou, fine .. 1 =i > 
WReIORGE, .cvecccccescscccsccene 13 6 Souchong, fine 13 —2 4 
Linseed Oil-Cake per 1000 910 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld per ib, f 
2 . Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 76s. to 106s. 
Moulds (6¢, per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary ..... .. 50 — 52s. Od. 
Coals, Hetton 1 9 Sugar, Muscovado, per ¢ 29s. 103d. 
DOCS veccccccccccccccscccccce 15 6 | West india Molasses..... Ids. Od, te 15s 6d. 





wlio” ~~” i-aw | l@ou 
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arch 1, 1851.] 


wT ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 1851.— 

H omens Outline of the Arrangements for = Sea- 
1+ . fully s submitted to the Nobility, Subscribe 
sont onter > or 

» Opera. It is presented with the amas = 

Patrons wor the pers exertions made may be considered 

hope ¢ srthy of the forthcoming brilliant » 


nwo and of the 
pa oh d character of Her Majesty's T tre 
in iets and ¢ 
hig’ M 
















EN ENTS FOR THE OPERA Eeslea, of high me- 
ar for the first time in England, are Madlle. 
x he will appear A Secslan Oper .) Madile, A 
= “ Pergola "Florence, and principal Theatres of Italy, 
en dame Barbiere Nini, of the the Royal Theatre of Turin, 
oo rola, wisesuse, and all the principal Theatres of Italy 
Madile Pelle or, Madlle rnoli. The following Artistes have 
Reengaged— radi, Mad. Giuli 
pers? dile. Ida Hert rentini, whoappeared 
be ty ah ot of last season.) An ment has also been made 
for'a limited number of nights w Alboni. Sig. Gar- 
doni, Siz. Scotti, (his first appe Ss 
sig. Calzolari Sig. Colletti, 
Opera, Paris—his first appearance, Sig. | 
lian Ope Paris—his first appearance,) Sig 
sig. Lorenzo, Si ap ay os —- Oper eager 
nee ablache. er arn ments o 
freat interest a Director of the Music and 

Condue stor, M. Balfe « » M. Tolbeeque 
> oader of the mire, M. s sieee. Maitre de Chant des Cher urs, 
Herr Ganz. Great care has been used in the sclection of the 
Orchestra. The effect of the Choruses will be increased by 
the addition of several Choristers from Germany. 

The best founded hopes are entertaine d that M. Meyerbeer 
will superintend the production of a New Grand Opera, on 
which the great composcr is at present on “i; this Opera 
will comprise some of the most interesting Melodics of the 
Camp de Silesie. An entirely New Grand Opera, composed 

by M. Thalberz, the Libretto by M. Scribe, will shortly be 
produced ; and a New Opera, x M. Auber, now compos 
expressly for Madlle Alboni. A Posthumous Work of De 
zetti has likewise been secure a. Various a Ities, in 
tion to the most admired works of the répertoirc, will be 
produc ed on a scale of completeness ads ee d to the brilliant 
season of 1851. 








Bs 


































Italian 
i, of the Ita 
*. Lablache. 


































iorentini will appear at the -— ay of the Thea- 

tre in Auber’s Opera of GUSTAVUS. a Caroline Du 

prez will appear the first week in Apr il; Mt idame Sontag will 
appear imme diately after Easter; Madlle. Alaymo will also 
app var immedi: ate after Easter. 

3AGEY 















BALLET.—Madlle, Carlotta 
Madi Marie Taglioni, 
Tedeschi, Mathilde, Alle 
Mesdlies. Rosa, Ausuadon, 
and Jenny Pascales, 
and Madile. slioni, M. Gosselin, 
M. Charles, re a numerous C ‘orps de Ballet, selceted from the 
French, Spanish, Hungarian, Italian, and English Corps de 
Rallet. The Libretto of a new ul Poetical Ballet, to be 
produced early in the Season, has been supplicd by M. de st. 
Georges. It willinclade the whole available talent of th 
Rallet ; and, to give every effect to its production, an en 
ment has been effected with the greatest Dramatic Mir 
Italy, Madlle. Monti. Maitre de et, M. Paw T: i 
Sous Maitre de Ballet, M. Gosselin. Regisseur de la Danse, 
M. Petit. Composers of the Ballet Music, Sig eni and Mr 
%. J. Loder. Principal Artist to the tablishment, Mr. 
Charles Marshall. 

Madile. Ferraris will appear at the Opening of the Theatre 
ina new Balk ns mnposed expressly for her by M. Paul Tag 
lioni. Madlle. Carlotta Grisi will appear i i 
—_ in = character of Aricl in the new Ope 
TEMPESTA. Madlle. Rosati and Madile. Maric 
r immediately after Laster. Other 


8S FOR THE 
ia Ferraris, 
Mesdiics. 





, s 1 
. Petit Steph 
grini, (their first app: 
Julienne, 1 — ux, 
































ments are 





in progress 

The Subscription will consist of the same number of nights 
is last season. The Theatre has been thoroughly renovated, 
sad Artists of great merit are now empl yed on the Deco 





eason will open early in March with (first time at this 
neatre) Auber’s Opera of GUSTAVUS; in which Mad 
Viorentini, Madile. Feller, and Sig lari, will appear 





Calvolari 
An entirely new Ballet, by M. Paul Taghoni, entitled ILE 
DES AMOURS Principal Parts by Madtl \. Ferraris, 
Meodiles. Tedeschi, Ausundon, &c.; and M. Paul Taglioni 


. , . Tory _ , 
{ ‘ALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, 
I Regent Street —THE DIORAMA, OVERLAND MAIL 
m0 a? Daily,12,3, and 8 o'clock. Admission, Is. ; Stalls, 
2 ; Reserved Seats,'3s 
é rr r wy ‘ . . 
NOW OPEN.—-TOURISTS’ GALLERY. 
—Her Majesty's Concert Room, Haymarket.—MR 
CHARLES MARSHALL'S GREAT MOVING DIORAMA, 
alustrating the GRAND ROUTES of a TOUR THROUGH 
SUROPE, is now exhibited Daily at 3 and % o'clock 
Stalls, Reserved Seats,and Privat 
t Mr. Mitehell’s Royal Library, and 
ourist s Gallery 

















Admission, One Shilling. 
lioxes, may be secured 
ut 





» Box-office of th 


TNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS!— 
IMPOSSIBIL ITt REALIZED !—Salle de, M. ROBIN, 
1 SOIREES PARIS- 
this Evening, and every fol 
tvening, M. and Mad. Robin will appear, at 8 o'clock 
ng to Wednesday next being Ash Wednesday, there will 
be ny morning performance ; and in consequence the morn 
ing performance will take | © nuenspary the 6th March 
next; and during Lent there will be only one morning per 
formance a week, every Thursday. Tickets, as usual, at 
Mes Mitchell's, Sams’s, Andrews’s, Ebers’s, Mc. Children 
under ten years of age half. price 
> ra). , . > " ; 
(MIE WATER CURE—DR. WILSON, 
of MALVERN, at the request of a large circle of Patients 
li inue to VISIT LONDON the firet Tacsday in every 
aay caemere March 4, at Hathaway's Hotel, 
svenor Square, from Ten till Pour ; his col 
‘srt MMES superintending the establishment 
nz his absence. HOMCLOPATHIC PATIENTS may also 
consult Dr. W. as to those Domestic Water Cure Processes 
thet are © combined with so much efficacy with Homeopathic 
ut. 


\ ALU "ABLE NEWSPAPER COPY- 


RIGHT FOR SALI 


ice Reduced to 2000! 
























































pact 
wi ut BE 
















THERE EXPOSED FOR SALE, within the 
Writing Chambers of SHIELL and SMALL, nk Street, 
Dt E, on Tuerspay the 13th day of Mancu next, at One 
o'clock afternoon, THE COPYRIGHT of that well known 





“i Bi-weekly Newspaper, THE DUNDE}! 

, AD PAR ADVERTISER, a the WHOLE 
TING-PRESSES, FOUNTS OF TYPES, and other 
¢ to the Estab lishment, and used in carry 
zy of the Newspaper, as well as the Job 














Pointing Business, 
This Newspaper, since its establishm 


itat the end of the 

“ist contury, has been favoured with the widest Circulation 

nd the greatest number of Advertisements any Paper in 

is district, and surpassed by few in Scotlend in either re 
t 












aa 
e Publishers have all al af of the Job 
Printing Business of Dund ightx ad there is 
et oxeciient opportunity greatly exte 
Team the steady and permanent char: Cireula 
ton and Advertisements, as shown from the returns for years 
bat Newspaper presents a safe and profitable invest 
z mm to be met with for persons desirous of engaging 
business 
, The Upset Price is far below om valve of the Paper, and 
Has been reduced to the above sum svlely with the view of 
‘aetring competition, as the ees would yield a handsome 





bn a much higher price 
mation as to Circulation, 





number of Advertise- 
particulars, will be given on application to 
rox, Esq. merchant, Dundee ; or Surrus 
Duadec, January 23, 1951. 















THE SPECTATOR. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 


RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George 
Street, Edinburgh ; 12, 8t Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, College 
Green, Dublin, 

The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 31st 
December 1847 is as follows— 
Sum added Sum added Sum 











Sum Time to policy to policy payable 
Assured. Assured, in — in 1848. at death. 
£ £ sd. Es £ s.d 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths. 683 6 % 8 787 6470 16 8 
5,000 = L year 112 5,112 10 0 
1,000 12 years 100 0: 00 157 1,257 10 0 
1,008 - —_— 157 10 0) «1,157 10 0 
1,000 — 22100 22100 
500 5000 78150 15 0 
500 —_ 45 00 00 
500 _ 11 50 50 





The rren iums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half necd be paid for the First Five Years 
— n the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
—_ tothe Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 

London. 





»p' 
Pall Mall, 





Under the especial Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and iets Marshal his Royal Highness Prince 


KG T. K.P. GAB and G.CM.G 
n iii ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
and EAST 


INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established «4 p. 1837. 
FOR GENERAL A ‘Eh ON LIVES. 
13, Waterloo Pl , London, 
Directors 
Colonel Sir Frederick Smith, K.H. F.R.S. R.E. Chairman, 
James Frederick Nugent Dani Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Admiral the Right Hon Sir en, Edw. Wynyard,C.B. 
G,. Cockburn, G.C.B ar Gen, Arnold, K.H. K.C. 
Admiral of the Un ibald Hair, Esq. M.D. 
Kingdom. Bt. G.C.M, | Capt. Willis - Lane ey, R.E. 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, | Wm. Chard, 1 
General Sir Thomas Brad- | Wilbraham a ylor, 
ford, G.C.B. G.C.IL. Maj.-Gen. Sir Jno Rolt, 
Lt.-Gn.SirJ.Gardiner,K.C.B, | Maj. F.S. Sotheby,C.B. E LCs. 
Major-Gen. Sir ilew D. Ross, | Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Pollock ,G.C.B. 
K.C_B. Deputy-Adjt.-Gen. | Capt. William Cuppage, RLN. 
Rl. Artiller Capt. Michael Quin, R.N. 
Capt. SirG Maj.-Ge 2 Se Same y St. Leger 












































ack, RN. F.R.S 








Maj.-Gn.Tay CB. E.LC.S, Hill, Be. 
Bankers—Messrs, Coutts and b ‘o. 59, Strand. 
Physician—sir Charles Fercusson Forbes, M.D. K.C.H. F.L.S 
Connsel—J, Measure, Esq. 4, Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 





Svliciter—Stephen Garrard, Esq. 13, Suifolk Street, Pall 
Mall East 

Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator 

and President of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
profession an | station in life, and for every part of the world, 
with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the 
Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon sound prin- 
ciples with r ence to every Colony, and by payment ofa 
moderate addition to the Ilome Premium, ia case of increase 
of risk, persons assured in this office may change from one 

: ‘ ‘ without forfeiting their policies. 
» Profits are divided among the assured. 
OSLPH CARTWRIGHT. BRETTEL 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
comr AN Y 
ees Street, Bank, London. 
ial Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM, 























, Secretary 












curity) for half the amount of the first seven 


us, paying 


without s 





per cent pe nnum, with the option of paying off the princi 
plat any time, or having the amount deducted from the sum 
sured when the policy becomes a claim 

A Tabl lupted especially for the securing of Loans and 


, by wiake h the fullest security is obtained on very low, 

adually increasing Premiums 

, Without the exaction of a fine, at any 

ve months, if health remain unimpaired 

irectors mm attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 
Assured in every case admitted in the policy. 

Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 








re ports. 
xtract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/, for the 
Whole Term of Life. 








Age Half Premium for Whole Premium after 
Seven Years, Seven Years 
pad £ 
30 BD ceoccccee 
40 DO DB cvcvcccecses 
wo : : 
ov 
it. r OST I “We, 





ANDREW FR ANC : 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as 
to ne mode of cifecting Assurances, may be obtained upor 
application to the various Local Agents, or at the Office, 


Princes Street, Bank oe 
Tue GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 
SSURANCE Established 1837 Em 














COMPANY 
powered by Special Acts of Parliament. 62, King William 
Street, London, and 21, St. David Street, Edinburgh. Capital, 
‘me Million Directors 
George Bousficld, Chas. Hindley, Esq. M.P. 

He ss. Challis, Esq — Ald. Thomas Piper, Esq 

Jacob Geo, ¢ ope, Esq. Thos. B. Simpson, Esq 

John Dixon, Esq Hon, C.P. Villiers, MI’ 

Joseph Pletcher, Esq John Wilks, Esq 

Richard Hollier, Esq Edward Wilson, Esq 

Auditors 
| William Hunter jun. Esq 

George Meck sq 
Secretary—Thomas P rice, LL.D 
Actuery—David Oughton, Esq 
Solicitor—Stephen Walters, hsq 

Annual Premiums for the Assurauee of loo/, payable at 








seph Dawson, Esq 








death 
25 30 35 40 45 
sd £5 d £sd 2% d. Ls.d 
i" 5 8 57 360 


£ 
1 
1 {MoxGst THE DISTINCTIVE 
ATURES OF THE COMPANY 

1. Entire freedom of the assured from responsibility, and 
exemption from the mutual liabilities of partnership 
:yment of claims guaranteed by a capital of 1,000,0007 

1 


1 ° 
Hy FOLLOWING ARE 
FE 

















In the LIFE DEVARTMEN 
1 es are effected on participating and non-partici 
pit on ascending and descend scales, for short 
peri , and by policies payable at the ages of 65, 60, 55, or 50, 
or pr in the event of death, 
2 emiums paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, in a 
i ted number of payments, in one sum, or on ineressing or 





sing scales. 
licies on the participating scale immediately interested 
* profits of the Company 

1. The age of the assured admitted, on s 
being P resented 

‘ulicies assigned as security not forfeited by duclling, 
suicide, or the exceution of judicial sent 
Inthe FIRE DEPARTMENT 

liouses, furniture, stock in trade, mills, merchandise, 
shipping rin docks, rent, and risks of all descriptions, insured 
at moderaic rates 

LOANS from 1007, to 10007. advanced on personal security 
and the deposit ef a Life Policy to be effected by the 
borrower. 

A liberal commission allowed to Solici 
Surveyors. 








itisfactory evidence 








rs, Auctioneers, and 











rsons assured according to these rates are allowed credit | 


interest thereon at the rate of five | 
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LIFE 


ficoNoauc ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


4 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.-P. 
Chairman 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairmw. 
Advantages—The lowest rates of Premium on the M atual 
System 
The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Y 
The on _ 274,0007. was added to Policies at the last Divi- 
sion, which produced an average Bonus of 62}/. per Cent on 
the Premiums paid. 
The Assurance Fund execeds 1 ,000,000/ 
per Annum. 
Loans granted on such Policies as are purchascable by the 
Society 
For partic ulars apply . ALEX. MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, he lackfriars, rs 


aa 

froop: for INF AN TS, LADIES SUC ICK- 

LING, and INVALIDS.--BULLOCK’S SEMOLA is 
eable to the taste, casy of digestion, and the most nu- 
tritious substance ever introduced. For mothers suckling, 
for weakly children, and invalids suffering from debility of 
any kind, it is invaluable. This food is sanctioned by the 
leading members of the profession. Sold in packets at Is 
2s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. each, by Liory Bure Conduit Street, 
ve rq. j ; and » be orde: re dof he mi: sand Druggists. 


, rer) 7 
PPETITE AND DIGESTION IM- 
PROVED.—LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTER- 
SHIRE SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, 
Chops, and all Roast Meat, Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, 
Curries, and Salad, and by its tonic and invigorating proper- 
ties enables the stomach to perfectly digest the food. The 
ly use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best safe- 
ard to health. Sold by the Proprictors, 2 and Perrins, 
6, Vere Street, Oxford Street, London, and 68, Broad Street, 
Worcester ; also by Messrs Barclay and Sons, Messrs. Crosse 
and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, London; 
and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. BT 
guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea and 
Perrins"’ are upon the label and patent cap of the botth 
\ EL ; ; = 
] ENNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agrecable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dinxerony and Co, Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-ha jloves and 
Kelts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect - 
able Chemists throughout the empire 
7k Gay LI 7a] ; , : ri’ 
fete TY THOUSAND CURES WITH- 
OUT MEDICINE, by DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD.—* Twenty tive years’ nervousness, con- 
stipation, indigestion, and de bility, from which I had suffered 
great misery, and which no medicine could remove or re- 
lieve, have been effectually cured by Du rry’s Revalenta 
Arabica Food ina ve ry short time. —W. R “ves, Pool An- 
thony, Tiverton.” ight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
debility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, for which my ser 
vant had consulted the advice of many, have Leen effectually 
removed by Du Barry's delicious health restoring food in a 
very short time. I shall be happy to answer any inquiries.— 
Rey. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk * Three 
excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck and left 
nd general debility, which rendered my life very mise 
has been radically removed by Du Barry's health- 
g food.—Alexs. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbe 
“Pifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, 
nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, 
sickness at the stomach, and yvomitings, has been removed 
by Du Barry's excellent food.—Maria Jolly Wertham, Ling, 
near Diss, Norfolk Copies of testimonials of 50,000 ¢ 
including those of Lord Stuart de Decics, Major-General T - 
mas King, Drs. Ure, Shorland, and Harvey) cratis. In canis- 
ters, with full instructions, Ilb., 2s. 9d. ; 2b 
11s. ; 121b., 226. ; super-refined—5Ib., 22s. ; lol 
and 121b. carris lage —Dr Barny pos Co 7, New Bond 
Strect, London; Bn and Butler, 155, Regent Street ; 
ortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Vievadilly ; Abbiss, 60, . 
church Street, and through all grocers and chemists. Genuine 
only with Du Barry's signature 


r rs vrhy wep 

] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

a SUPERIOR REMEDY for SCORBUTIC APFEC 
TIONS and OTHER DISEASES of the SKIN.—Cutaneous 
diseases are in their nature both obnoxious and painful to 
those afflicted, ¢ ” great anxiety of mind, heaviness, 
weariness, and dejection of spirits. To effect a cure of those 
dreadful maladies, use Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. The 
latter medicine is the finest purifier of the blood ever dis- 
covered ; and there is nothing equal to the Ointment for al 
laying the irritation of the parts affected. Hy a steady perse 
verance in the use of these remedies the most aggravated 
diseases of the skin can be cured, and the patient restored to 
the soundest health. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor 
Hottowav's Establishment, 241, Strand, London 


~ PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 





Income 180,000/, 









































































































fi EK { FOR 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
M4 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 








Fiddle. ars ad. hag" s. 
s 
Tea Spoons, perdonmn. rece coce 18 32 ove 36 
Dessert Forks se. vanced 0 cove GE sane 
Dessert Spoons a BO ncee BB cece @ 
Table Forks - 40 .oee GS... 75 
Table Spoons 40 .... 70. 75 





Tea and coffee scts, ite ors, candle sticks, &e. at ‘propor 
tionate prices. All Kinds of replating done by the patent 


process. 
CoE arena PURE NICKEL, NOT 











/ PLATED Fiddle, Th King's 
Table Spoonsand Forks, fullsize, « & 
per dozen...... ° 12 30 
Dessert ditto and ditto. . ateveesen OF » 2% 
Tea ditto and ditto ditto. 12 





NTE T 

OL. TLERY, WAR RANTED.—The most 

varied chs Hh of TABL i CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is always selling at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the eeness 
of the sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 10s. per dozen ; desserts, to match. 9s. ; ifto balance, 
ls. per dozen extra; carvers, Ss. 6d. per pair; larger sizes, in 
exact proportion, to per dozen. if extra fine, with silver 
ferrules, from 36s,; white bone table knives, from 6s, per do- 
black horn table 
; carvers, 2s. 6d.; 












zen ; desserts, 4s,.; carvers, 2s, per pair; 
knives, from 6s, per dozen, desserts, 4s 
table stec!s, from ls. cach. The largest stock of plated dessert 
knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new 
plated tish carvers, in existence. Also a large assortment of 
razors, penknives, scissors, &c. of the best quality 

Det “«d Catalogues, with engravings of every Lronmongery 
article, sent (per post free vet 

WILLIAM &. BURTON'S stock of GENERAL FU r 
an IRONMONGERY is literally the largest in the 

world, and as no language can be employed to give a correct 
ia 1 of its variety and extent, purchesers are invited to call 
and inspect it The money returned for every article not ap- 
provedof.—39 OXPORDSTREEI corner of Newman Street), 
and 3 1, NEWMAN STREET, London.—Bstablished in 
Wels Street 1920 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HE NEW FISH CARVING KNIVES 
and FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. respectfully 
inform their customers that their STOCK of these useful 
articles is ready for selection. In silver-plated the prices are 
from 24s. the pair; in silver, from 84s. the pair.—47, Cornhill, 
London, seven doors from Gracechurch Street. 


71 y 
HE TEETH and BREATH.—A good 
set of Tecth ever insures favourable impressions, while 
their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 
vidual, both as regards the general health, by the proper masti- 
cation of food, and the consequent possession of pure and sweet 
breath. Among the various preparations offered for the pur- 
pose. ROW LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, stands un- 
rivalled in its capability of embellishing, purifying, and pre- 
serving the tecth to the latest period of life; and from its 
aromatic influence imparting sweetness and purity to the 
breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, Beware of spurious imitations. 
The genuine article has the words “ A. Row tanp and Sons, 
20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Government stamp af- 
fixed on each. Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


be Pl 

) ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part ‘of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Pefietrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improv ed graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercaure,. Binotey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street 


ESSRS. NICOLL’S REGISTERED 


) PALETOT. This garment exemplifies in its character- 
i 

















ablishment. 
NING or MORNING WEAR has its al- 


throughout the E 

DRESS for EVE 
lotted space. 

UNIFORMS—Naval, Military, and Diplomatic, present, in 
their departme nt, the unusual aspect of fair prices for cash. 

ROBES—Municipal, Clerical, &c. have separate rooms, and 
are placed on the same footing with the above. 

BOYS’ CLOTHING—This is a new department, wherein 
provision is also made for the display of much elegance and 
economy. 

THE CITY 





ESTABLISHMENT corresponds with the 
above, and is at CORNHILL, the entrance to the Shipping 
Department being in Change Alley. 

NICOLL’S TOGA can be used either as a cloak for the 
shoulders or a wrapper for the knees ; it is registered 6 and 7 
Vict., cap. 65, and can be hadin London only, of H. J. and D. 
NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, PALETOT PATEN- 
TEES, and MANUFACTURERS of CLOTH, REGEN’ 
STREET (from 114 to 120 inclusive), and 22, CORNHIL 

CAUTION—Many have assumed the use of the word “ Pale 
tot,’ but Messrs. Nicoll are the sole patentees of the design 
and material (in winter or summer substances) employed in 
the manufacture of this inexpensive and gentlemanly article 
of costume. ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 

a SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH. 
UI SI PARLA ITALIANO. 
AQUI HABLASE EL ESPANOL, 


rh : 
IVERIES.—As unusual preparations 
are now being made in most families for the approach 
ing season, Messrs. NICOLL are now ready to submit esti 
mates for prices (and drawings where a ¢ ge is considered 
to be desirable) for a full supply of this branc 
ness ; such will present all the advantages for which the other 
departments have now for a long period induced much pub 
ic favour.—II. J. and D. Nicotn, 1M, 116, 118, 120, Regent 
Street ; and 22, Cornhill. 


TEW SHOW-ROOMS FOR BED- 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON have erected more extensive 
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stics the general excellence and mode rate prices observed 
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h of their busi- | 


Warerovoms for the purpose of keeping every description of | 


Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort manu 
factured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the 
handsomely. ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well as 
Krass Bedsteads of every shape and pattern ; and in Wooden 
Bedsteads their Rooms are sufficiently extensive to allow 
them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Birch and Maho- 
xany, of Four-post, Canopy, and French, and also of Japanned 
Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in stock every sort of Bedstead 
that is made. They have also a general assortment of Furni- 
ture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their 
stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as 
Bedding. Without attempting to compete with the prices at 
which the lowest class of furniture is suld, and which is fit 
for no useful purpose, their new Stock will be found to be 
priced on the same principle by which their Bedding Trade 
has, during the last thirty years, been so successfully extended, 
and the goods, whether ofa plain and simple pattern or of a 
handsomer and more expensive character, are of well-scasoned 
materials, sound workmanship, and warranted. Heal and 
Son's List of Hedding, containing full particular of Weights, 
Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent free by 
post, on application totheir Factory, 196,(opposite the Chapel, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 














Upy per ‘King St. " Bloomebury Sq. March 1, isl. 





| Bishop Hall 


pit LONDON BOOK SOCIETY CIR- | 


CULAR for Marcu is now ready, and will be for- 
warded, on application, to any part of London or the 
neighbourhood. Cc. E. MUDIE, Librarian. 


TOTICE.—The Siitins of Venice. Mr. 
{ Ruskin’s new work, “ The Stones of Venice,” 
will be ready next week, and may be obtained at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by all subscribers of 
One Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Coun- 
try Subscribers of Two Guineas per Annum. 
C. E. Mupre, 28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Sq. 

















LONDON CRAMMED AND MANCHESTER DE- 
SERTED. See No.2, price 1s. published this day, of 


1851:, or the Adventures of Mr. and 

rs. Sandboys, their Son and Daughter, 
who came up hy Town to ** Enjoy Themselves,” and 
see the Great Exhibition. By Hexry Mayiew (Author 
of ** The Greatest Plague of Life”) and Grorer Crvuik- 
SHANK. London: Davip Boour, Fleet Street. 

WITH AC _ OURED IL - USTRATION 

BY JOHN LEECH. 

This day is published, price Is.the March Number of 
1“. LADIES’ COMPANION AND 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE, being a continuation 
of ** The Ladies’ Companion at Home and Abroad.” 
Containing 48 pages of Letterpress, a Coloured Il- 
lustration by John Leech, and numerous Wood-cuts. 
Amongst the Writers to this Publication may be named, 
Miss Mitford, the Author of ‘ Mary Barton,” Miss 
Jewsbury, William and Mary Howitt, Mrs. T. K. Her- 
vey, Miss Greenwell, Mrs. Crossland, IH, F. Chorley, 
Esq. &e. Ke. &e. 7 

*.* The Second Volume of the Ladies’ Companion 

at Home and Abroad is now ready, price 10s 
gantly bound in an embossed : +" 

Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





| from the Portuguese Olive : 


ele- | 


| 8. Sketches of American 


This day is published, - 
THE JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
No. XXXII. of the New Series. Price 3s. 
Published Quarterly. 
Wa. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN E, 
No. CCCCXXV. for Marcn. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS = 
The Dangers of the Country. 
nal Dangers. 
My Novel; or Varieties in English Life. Part VIT. 
Legends of the Monastic Orders, as represented 
Lavengro. [in the Fine Arts. 
The Arts in Portugal. 
Southey. 
The Ministry and the Agricultural Interest. 
Wa. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ag ne MAGAZINE, for Marcn, 
Price 2s. 6d. ; or by post, 3s. Conrarns: 
forker. Life at a 
Watering-place.— The 
| Dog of Alcibiades. 
| 9. P eas & Realities. 


and 





No. IT. Our Inter- 


1. Ancient Fishing & Fish. 

2. Lavengro—“ The Mas- 
ter of Words.” 

3. Graves by the Sea 

4. The Force of Fi 

5. An inedited Letter of 
Gibbon. 

6. Gabrielle ; or the Sisters. 

7. Public Vehicles of Lon- 
don. The Cabs. 








An Autobiography. 
Il. Noon. 

10. Alfieri. 

ll. History of French 
Journals, and Biogra- 
phy of French Jour- 
nalists. 








Society. By a New- 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
+ hae ECLECTIC REVIEW, for Marcu, 
Price ls. 6d. Cowratns : 
Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino. 
The French Pulpit.—Bourdaloue and Masillon, 
. Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Poems. 
History of Ancient Art among the Greeks. 
. Snow’s Arctic Regions. 
. Réhnet ron Musical C omposition. 
. Lord Holland’s Foreign Reminiscences. 
. Ultramontanism. 
. The Taxes on Knowledge. 
Review of the Month, & 
This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 1s. cloth, 
THE RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to THEO- 
LOGY, and of THEOLOGY to RELIGION; or “8. 
T. Coleridge, his Philosophy and Theology.” Reprinted 
from the Felectic Review for January 1851. Revised 
and exte nded.—Warp and Co 27, Pate ‘rnoster Row. 


Ke. B. 


SAND wk ootom 





With a — of Sir ‘Henry L ~~ a, 


[ancu Number, price 
|S Raa SCELLAN .Y 


TL EYS MIS 
CONTAINS : 
The Valley of Bunnoo and the Siege of Mooltan. 
With a Portrait of Sir I. Lawrence. 
The Churchyard Bride. An Irish Legend. 
“Turning out a Bagman. 
The Gipsey. 
Wolves: Zoilogical Notes and Anecdotes 
Author of ** Lord Bacon in Adversity.” 
Raphael's Portrait. 
The Twin Sisters. A True Story. By W. Wilkie 
Collins, Author of ** Antonina,” 
An Extraordinary Honeymoon. 
The Trip of the * Dilettanti” to Gittingen. 
One of that Respectable Company. 
The Wiggins’ s Musical Party. 
Madrilenia; or Truths and Tales of Spanish Life. 
By Il. Drummond Wolff. 
Queen Margaret of Scotland, Sister of Henry VIII. 
Lord Gough's late Victories in India. 
Confessions of a Rejected Suitor. 
The Wonders of the Heavens. 
Also now ready, Part I. 
THE PICTURE GALLERY. 
of Queen Elizabeth, John Law, 
of Charles II. dancing at the Hague. 
and Anecdotes. 
Ricwarp Benriey, New Burling gton Street. 


[HE GENTLEMAN'S FAGAJ 
for Marcu 1851 


the 





By the 


By 


Reviews. 
price ls. of 
Containing Portraits 
Captain Marryat, and 
With Memoirs 





MAGAZINE, 


51, CortTarns among others the ~. 
lowing articles: The State Paper Office, (being the first 
of a series of papers on the present state of English 
Historical Literature)—Newly-discovered Poems by 
Saint Fraucis and the Franciseans— The 
Glossary of Architecture—The Story of Nell Gwyn, 
Chapter III. (being part of an original work by Peter 
Cunningham, Esq. F.S.A. now in course of publication 
in the Magazine Nineveh and Persepolis Restored 
(with Engravings) —The Character of Socrates— Baron- 
ial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland (with 
Engravings)—Seize Quartiers of Queen Anne— Notes 
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A New Edition, in two volumes, foolscap 8vo. 
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2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, In 
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royal 8vo. price 15s. with Portraits, 

NTRODUC TION to the HISTORY ot 

the PEACE; being the previons HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND from 1800 to 1815. By Harner Mar- 
TINFAU. 

*.° HALF A CENTURY of the BRITISIT EM- 
PIRE, of which Part I. has appeared, will not be pub- 
lished at present. Purchasers of Part I. may return 
the same to the Publisher. 

L ondon : CHARLES ss Kxieur, 90, Fr le et Street. 
TN DEX to ry TLER'’S HISTOR Y 
SCOTLAND, First Edition, in 9 vols. 8vo.; : 
INI to the Second Edition, in 9 vols. 12mo. 
INDEX to the Third Edition, in 7 vols. 8vo. Price 
These Indexes do not refer to Matters only, but also to 
all Names of Persons & Places occurring in the History. 

A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh; and Loyoman and Co. 
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the History, now reduced to 2/. 5s.; and the Third Edi- 
tion, reduced from 4/. 4s. to 2/, 12s. 62. 
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of Westminster Hall. To which are appended, General 
Remarks relative to the New County Courts. By 
Axprew Amos, Esq. Judge of the County Courts of 
Marylebone, Brompton, and Brentford, Downing Pro- 
«Xe. 
Cambridge: J. D) Joun W. Par KER. 
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TOTES on a MAP of the WORLD. 
N Fasciculus I. On the Configuration of Conti- 
By GEORGE Svrru Brent, F.R.G.S. &ce.; be- 
nents. View of the Distribution of the Land on the 
Aa of the Globe, and an attempt to Apply prin 
- i of Classification to Physical Geography. 
a beautiful analogy in geographic al conformation, 
an ingenious writer.”—Sun,. 
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1s: No. 49. Water Supply of Towns—50. 
A> andinavia— 51. The Lost Letter—The Som- 
smbule 52. Life in an Indiaman—53. The Law of 
ot Santillian’s Choice: a Tale—55. The 
Isthmus of Panama—56. Daniel de Foe. | 
Price ls. in fancy boards, 
By Frevr- | 


Volume of Cham- 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
il nica Rowan—Being the 17th 
bers’s Library for Young People. 

W. and R. CuamBers, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr and 
Co. Amen Corner, London; D. N. Cuampers, Glas- 
gow; J. M‘Giasnan, Dublin; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 
~NEW WORK ON THE GREEK DRAMA. 


12mo. price 4s. with a Plan of a Greek Theatre, 


‘HE ATHENIAN STAGE; a Hand- | 
i book for Students. 


From the German of Witz- 


schel, by the Rev. R. B. Paun, M.A.; and edited by 


the Rev. T. K. Arnoip, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and 


late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambiidge. 
RivincTons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wate rloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, 
1. HANDBOOK of 
of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


3s. 6d. 

2. HANDBOOK 
3s. 6d. 

_3. HA HANDBOOK of G REEK SYNONYMES. 6s. 6d. 


DR. DR. WORDSWORT! Hu ON SECESSIONS TO THE 
CHURCH OF ROME, 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 2s, 
N SECESSIONS to the CHURCH of 
ROME; being Nos. XIV. and XV. of OCCA- 
SIONAL SERMONS, preached in Westminster Abbey. 
By Cun. Worpswortn, D. D. Canon of Westminster. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Just ready, the concluding Number, (price 1s.) viz. 
ON THE PRIVIL E yr AND DUTIES OF 
TI ITY. 
Also, the SECOND Ae p one + Series. 


ARNOLD'S GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF HOMER, 
Recently published, in 12 -s price 7s. 6d. 
OMERI ILIAS, Lis. LV.; with a 
CRITICAL INTRODUC a and copious 
ENGLISH NOTES. 
Aryoip, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, 


By the Rev. Tuomas Kercurver 
and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“ This edition is intended to assist more advanced 
students at schools and colleges. A more useful and 
complete guide to the study of Homer we do not know. 
Although it treats only of the first four books, if any- 
body makes himself thoroughly master of the contents 
of this volume, he will find no difficulty in fully com- 
prehending any other part of the Iliad or Odyssey. 
The ‘Introduction to the Study of Homer’ which fol- 
lows the text, is an abridgment of Thiersch’s invaluable 
treatise on the language of Homer. It embraces re- 
marks on prosody, the epic dialect, the changes of 
vowels and consonants,— with most complete lists of 
Homeric substantives, pronouns, verbs, and adverbs: 
the whole forming an admirable grammar to Homer. 
The notes contain much valuable information on points 
of philology, mythology, history, and geography. The 
paiticles, which are a great stumbling-block to many, 
are well explained, and difficult passages carefully 
translated.”— Athenaum. 

Rivixotons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
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FIRST | FRENCH BOOK, ry THE REV. T. 
ARNOLI 
2mo. price 5s. 6d. 
HE F Inst FR ENCH BOOK: on the 
Plan of “ Henry's First Latin Book.” By the 
Rev. Tuomas Kercnever Annoup, M.A. Rector of 
Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity C olle: ge, Cam- 
bridge; Author of The Virst German Book.’ 

a Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work 
admirably adapted to meet the wants of English stu- 
dents of the French language. The philosophical ex- 
planation of the changes of consonants, together with 
the frequent references to Latin words and idioms by 
way of illustration and comparison, render it far superi- 
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OF VENICE 


Tue Founpations. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, Author of ** The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 


** Modern Painters,” &c. 


Imperial 8vo. with Twenty-one Plates and numerous Wood-cuts, price Two Guineas, in embossed cloth. 


SMITH, 
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ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 








eras a school-book to any other introduction, even from | 


the pen of a native writer. The sound principles of imi- 


tation and repetition which have secured for the author | 


extended and well deserved, are 
here happily exemplitied. Ilis account of the dif- 
ferences of idiom is ve ry satisfactory and complete + 
whoever thorou; ghly mi uste rs it will rarely want any- 
thing further on the sul yject. Athenwum. 
Rivixeroys, St. Panl’s € hurehyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, (just published, ) 
A KEY to the Exercises, Written (with the 
sanction) by M. Denitir, Pre neh Master at Christ's 
Hospital a Wana Merch: unt Taylors’ School. Price 2s. 6d. 
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laa thie 3 ont closely-printed volume, price lés. 
» FOURTH EDITION Or 
HE W EAL ie OF NATIONS. By 
Aba Swiru, LL. With a Life of the Author, 
Notes, and Supplements ‘i Dis sertations, by J. R. M*CuL- 
Locn, Esq. 

This edition contains elaborate Notes on our Mone- 
tary System, the Repeal of the Corn and Navigation 
Laws, our Colonial Policy, Xe. 

The Index exte nds to 50 closely-printe | pages, afford- 
ing facilities in the consultation of the work which no 





other edition possesse nearly so great an extent. 
“Adam Smith's errors, when he fell into any, are 
corrected; most of t! improvements made in his 
setence since his time are recorded; and the work is 
net only adapted to our age, but is a history of past 
we rations, awl of the progress towards truth. Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s great attainments are too well known to 
make any work he publishes require any other notice 
or recommendation than stich a brief description as we 
have now given of the contents of this.”— Keonomist. 
A. & C. Black, Edinburg J & Co. London. 
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PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 

Now ready, price 5s. with a Portrait of Robert Stephen- 
son, Inventor of the Railway Tubular Bridge, The 
y EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 

and ART for 1851: exhibiting the most important 
Discoveries and Improvements of the Past Year in all 
Branches of Science and the Arts. By Joun Timps, 

Editor of the ‘* Arcana of Science.” 
___ Davin Bocvr, Fleet Stre et. 

Just published, 

NCIENT ROME; a 
Ancient City, carefully engraved * copper, with 
Explanatory Index. By the Rev. W. G. Cookes.ey, 

» Assistant Master at Eton College. The Map 





may be had Mounted on Canvass and Rollers, for 
School, Pupil-Room, or Study use: price, with the 
Index, 7s. 6d. 


Eton: Published by E. P. Wietiams; sold also at the 
Er ton Warehouse, 5, Bridge Street, Blac kfriars 3, , London. 
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OCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND 

4 CENTRALIZATION. The Characteristics of 

each, and its practical Tendencies as affecting Social, 

Moral, and Political Welfare and Progress ; including 

comprehensive Outlines of the British Constitution. By 
J. Tov_miy Surrn. Post 8vo0. cloth, Ss, 

[ Nearly ready. 


OF 

INDIA. Considered in Relation to the Interests 

of Great Britain; with Remarks on Railway Communi- 

cation in the Bombay Presidency. By Joux CHAPMAN, 

Founder and late Manager of the Great India I eninsula 
Railway Company. 

NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU 

.. TKINSON, 
nublished bs 

I ETTERS oN “THE LAWS OF MAN'S 

4 NATURE and DEVELOPMENT. By H. G 

Post 8vo. cloth, 


By James Nisuer. In 3 vols. 
CREED OF CHRISTENDOM ; 
By Wu- 


ow ready, 8vo. cloth, price 


AND MR. 


Arkrinson and Harriet MARTINEAU. 

orice Ps, Just published, 
‘OCLAL STATICS; or the 
Essential to Human Happiness Specified, and 
First of them Developed. By Hernert Spencer, 
-London : Joun Cuarman, 142, Strs mid. 


=. 
8vo. cloth, 12s.- 


March Ist, Completion of the Cheap Issue of 
D*; ADAM CLARKE’S 
T ARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

In six volumes, imperial 8vo. price 3/. 3s, in cambric. 

Messrs. Winuiam Troo and Co, respectfully apprise 
the public, that the SIXTH VOLUME OF DR. 
CLARKE’S COMMENTARY is published this day. 
Vols. I. and Il. are also reprinted; and perfect sets 
may now be had. 

To meet the wishes of many of the purchasers, an 
arrangement has been made by which the Publishers 
will be enabled to supply this valuable Commentary, 
6 vols. imp. 8vo.) in the following styles of binding at 
the prices affixed — 


Half Morocco, marble edges... £4 60 
Calf, half extra, marble edges . 613 0 
Antique Calf, bevelled boards . 600 
Morocco, gilt edges ae 68 0 
Morocco extra, gilt edges -. a 


Specimens of the Binding may be seen at 85, Queen St. 

At these prices, any party sending a Post-oftice Order, 
payable to Messrs. Wintiam Troe and Co. will be sup- 
plied with a copy, which will be carefully packed, and 
duly forwarded, carriage-paid. 

London: Wuntiam Tree & Co. 85, Queen St. Cheapside. 
This day is published. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. with Plates, 
( N the TREATMENT of STRICTURE 

of the URETHRA and FISTULA in PERINEO, 
illustrated with Cases and Drawings of these Affec- 
tions; with an Appendix, containing various Letters, 
Papers, &c. by Professor Syme, Dr. Mullar, and the 


Author, connected with the subject of the Operation of 


the Perineal Section. By Joun Lizans, late Professor 
of Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons, and Senior 
Operating Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. 
Samvuen Hiauiey, 32, Fleet Street, London; and W. 
i. L IZARS, Ke dinburg bh, 


DR. T. kK C I. AMBE RS ON CORPULE NC ‘E. 
Just published, in 1 vol. feap, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

YORPULENCE; or Excess of Fat in 

/ the Human Body: 
ap ery its bearings on other Diseases and the 

Value of Hluman Life, and its indications of Treatment. 
With an Appendix on Emaciation. By Tomas Krxo 
Cuampers, M.D. Fellow of the Roy al College of P hy- 
and Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital. 

“We would strongly advise our readers to possess 
themselves of this work, which they will find amply to 
repay the time it will occupy in its perusal.” —Medical 
Gazette, 

london: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS 
MAWE’S GARDENER’S CALE NDAR, BY MAIN 

AND GLENNY.—Now ready, 12mo. price 6s. cloth, 

the Twenty-fifth Edition of , 
pivEky MAN HIS OWN GAR- 

4 DENER; with many Additions, Original Notes, 
and Essays on Landseape Gardening, Fountains, 
Fruits, Fowers, Guano, Heating, Pruning. &e. and the 
Catalogue of Popular Plants brought down to the pre- 
sent day. By Groner Gienny, FHS. Author of 
* The Properties of Flowers and Plants,” Xe. 

London: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; 
Hatchard and Son; Bagster and Sons; Hamilton and 
C»,; Simpkin and c o.; Rivingtons; J. Hearne ; Hc ul- 
ston and Stoneman; Capes and Co,; EF. 
H. Washbourre; Smith, Elder, and Co.; P. 
G. Routledge; Grant and Grifliths ; 

; and W) ittaker and Co, 
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NEW POEMS BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth ; Morocco, 12s. 
Bes. ASH ME LODIE S. By Caries 
; 4 Swart, Author of “The Mind, and othe: 
*oems.” 
**A volume of lyrics which will be read with avidity. 
The diversity of subjects, the harmony of 
rhythm, the fecling and kindliness of heart, the pathos 
manifested, must render this book deservedly popular.” 
- Sunday Times. 
* They are English Melodies of the most charming 
character; nationally true in the best sense of nation- 
ality, and nationally good in the best sense of poetic 


| composition. ”— Literar 'y Gazette. 
By the same Author, 
THE MIND, and other Poems. 4th Edition, with 


OF DAMASCUS; an Ilis- | 


| COLENso, 


Conditions 


COMMEN.- | 


its relations to Chemistry and | 


| LOGY of the COUNTY 


17 Illustrations, 8vo. elegantly bound, 2ls.; or hand- 
somely printed in 4to. 31s. 6d. 
London: Loxemayx, Brown, Green, and LonoMans. 


MR. COLENSO’S 1 pega PRY, ARITH- 
METIC, Xe. 
Just published, in hg price 3s. 6d. boards, 
ps2 E TRIGONOMETRY, Part I. 
with the Use of Logarithms. By the Rev. J. W. 
M.A. Rector of Forncett St. Mary, Norfolk, 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge.— 
KEY, 3s. 6d. (in oe press.) 
Also, by the Rev. J. W. Conexso, M.A. New Editions, 
ARITHMETIC, for the Use of Schools, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
ELE — ts of ALGEBRA, Part I. 12mo. 4s. 6¢, 


KEY, 
LEME ‘NTS of ALGEBRA, 
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ELE ME NTS of ALGEBRA, Complete. S8vo. 12s, Gd. 
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l2mo. 6s.— 


XAMPLES in ALGEBRA. 1l2mo. 2s. 6d. 
- SON'S EUCLID; with 500 Problems. 12mo. 
ds. Ge 
THe 
3s. Gd. 
London : 
Of whom may be had, 
MAYNARD’sS SOLUTIONS 
WORKED EXAMPLES in Mr. 
Arithmetic. l2mo. 6s. 


BRADLEY'S OVID, IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
SELECTIONS from OVID'S META- 
b MORPHOSES : with English Notes and Ques- 
For the Use of Schools. By the Rev. C. Brap- 
trey, M.A. A New Edition, corrected and consider- 
ably enlarged, by the Rev. Joun T. Wirre, M.A. Ju- 

nior Upper Master of Christ's Hospital. 
By the same Editor, New Editions, 
BRADLEY'S SELECTIONS from PH #®DRUS 


PROBLEMS separately, with KEY. 12mo, 
Lonomayx, Brows, Garex, and Lonomans, 
just published, 

to all the UN- 
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with Epglish Notes, &c.: Corrected and Enlarged 
l2mo. 2s. 6d. 
BRADLEY'S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with English 
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Notes, &c. : Corrected, Enlarged, and Improved. l2mo. 
3s. Gd. 

Bk ADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, 
X&c.: Corrected, Enlarged, and Improved. l2mo. 2s. 6d. 

TACITUS’S GERMANY and AGRICOLA, from 
Text of Ritter: with English Notes, &c. 12mo. 
6d. 

XNENOPHON'S ANABASIS of CYRUS, from the 
Text of Schneider: with English Notes, &ec. 12mo, 
7s. Gd. 
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in royal 4to. 42s. r loth, 


London : 
Just published, Vol. I. 
( BSERVATIONS on DAYS of UN- 

USUAL MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE, made 
at the British Colonial Magnetic Observatories, under 
the Departments of Ordnance and Admiralty. Printed 
by the British Government, under the superintendence 
ot Lieut.-Colonel Epwarp Sapine, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

Vol. I { Part I1.—1840, 1841. 
***  ¢ Part 11.—1842, 1843, 1844. 

Lately published, 

1. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETICAI 
and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at HOo- 
BARTON, in Van Diemen Island, and by the Antarctic 
Naval Expedition. Vol. I.—Commencing with 1841. 
With Abstracts of the Observations from 1841 to 1848 


inclusive. 4to. 42s. cloth. 

2. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETICAI 
and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at TO- 
RONTO in Canada, Vol, I,—1540, 1541, 1842. dto. 
2/. 2s. cloth. 

3. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETICAL 


and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at ST 
HELENA. Vol. 1.—1840, 1841, 1842, 1843. With 
Abstracts of the Observations from 1840 to 184) in- 
elusive. 4to 2/. 2s. cloth. 

1. SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT 
the GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, DEVON, 
WEST SOMERSET. Demy 8vo. Ls. cloth. 

5. CAPT. POKTLOCK’s REPORT on the GEO- 
of LONDONDERRY, and 
and FERMANAGH, Demy 
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and 


ot Parts of TYRONE 
= 24s. cloth. 

PROF, PHILLIPS’S FIGURES and DESCRIP- 
TIONS of the PAL.ZOZOIC FOssiLs of CORN- 
WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET, Deny 
Svo. 9s. cloth. 

7. GEOLOGICAL MAPS, and Horizontal and Verti- 
eal Sections. ‘The Maps and Horizontal Sections 
geologically coloured under the superintendence of Si: 


| 1. T. De La Becur. 

8 MEMOIRS of the GROLOGICAL SURVEY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, an: of the MUSEUM of 
ECONOMIC GECLOGY in LONDON, Vols, I, and 


Hodgson ; | 


II. in roy: al 8vo. Vol. I. with Weod-cuts, and 9 larg: 
Plates, (7 coloured,) 2ls. cloth; Vol. IL. in 2 thie’ 
Parts, with 63 Plates, (3 coloured,) and numerou 


Wood-cuta, 52+ cloth, or,2ls. cach Part 

9. BRITISIL ORGANIC REMAINS; forming 
portion of the Memoirs of the G: ological Survey, and 
published by Order of the Lords Commissioners ot 
Hl. M. Treasury. Decades 1, 2, and 3, with Ten Plate 
each. Royal Svo. price 2s. 6d. and in royal 4to. 4s, Cd 
each Part. 

London : 
Ollice, by Messrs. 
LONGMANS. 
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MR. BORROW’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, 
With Portrait of the Author, 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 


LAVENGRO; 


The Scholar—The Gipsy—and the Priest. 
By GEORGE BORROW, 
Author of ‘* The Bible in Spain,” “‘ The Gipsies of 
Spain,” Xc. 

**Itis no small merit inthe author that—without 
the adventitious aid of story, without a vestige of love, 
without any aid ffom the prevalent and exciting topics 

i of modern times—he should have managed to sustain, 
from first to last, a strong and continued interest. 
In each scene he fixes the stamp of his own ener- 
gies, and hurries his reader, wondering and almost 
surprised at himself, from page to page with more vi- 
gour and fewer adventitious aids than almost any 
author of modern times.”— The Atlas. 

“ The spirit of Le Sage, and the genius of Sterne, 
find new life in these pages, though in many respects 
they present very little resemblance either to the ad- 
ventures of Gil Blas or the life of Tristram Shandy. 
We promise our readers intellectual enjoyment of the 
highest order from a perusal of this extraordinary 
book.”—Morning Post. 


MR. GORDON CUMMING’S 
ADVENTURES, 


Now ready, 


Second Edition, with many Wood-cuts, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 24s, 


LION-HUNTING IN SOUTH 
AFRICA; 


OR FIVE YEARS’ ADVENTURES IN TIE FAR 
| INTERIOR, 


By R. GORDON CUMMING. 


“* After testing, where such test was applicable, 
every fact recorded by Mr. Cumming regarding the 
habits and actions of the living animals by what is 
known of their anatomical structure, we have found his 
statements, with one unimportant exception, to stand 
that test; and his very ignorance of the organization, 
which would suggest to the physiologist the habits and 

} actions portrayed in the book, gives the best testimony 
| te the accuracy of the hunter’s sketches. 

“We feel bound to say that we give entire credit to 
the truthfulness of the book, which is assuredly one of 
extraordinary interest after its kind. There is an un- 
avoidable sameness in the character of the incidents 
recorded, and the endless and too often useless slaughter 
of God's creatures will be revolting to most minds. Yet 
the style is so natural and fresh from the scene, the 
scene itself in the far interior of Africa so new, and 
the hazards attending the chase of the formidable beasts 
of those wilds so great, that it is difficult to lay the vo- 
inmes down until the issue of each adventure, as they 
rapidly follow one another, has been ascertained. In 
fact, the narrative has the charm of a vivid romance— 
and the professed novelist may study with envy the 
native spring of its sinewy style."—Quarterly Review. 


MURRAY’S COOKERY BOOK. 


Now ready, 


Printed in a large type, with 100 Wood-cuts. 


One compact volume, (700 pp.) 


MODERN 
DOMESTIC COOKERY, 


FOUNDED UPON PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY 
AND PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE, 
And adapted for PRIVATE FAMILIES. 


Post 8vo. price 6s. 


“*Mrs. Rundell’s Cookery Book’ is now and for 
ever to be known as ‘ Murray's Cookery Book,’ and its 
claim to rank as a new work is supported by the fol- 
lowing summary of ‘ novel features,’—‘ the great in- 
crease in the number and variety of receipts, sect forth 
in a clearer type than before ; a greater simplification 
of language, in order to render the receipts more easy 
of comprehension ; the illustrative wood-cuts which 
adorn the present volume; the new system of number- 
ing every separate receipt, to facilitate reference ; the 
mode of printing in figures all numbers and quantities, 
for the sake of clearness; and, lastly, the tables for 
computing household accounts.’ The cover of the 
book, moreover, is stamped in bold relief, with a num- 
ber of useful kitchen utensils, including a significant 
gilded clock, to denote that punctuality is the soul of 
cookery.” —Literary Gazette. 


NEW WORKS. 


The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 
Sir HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, C.B. F.R.S) With 
numerous Wood-cuts. 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


II. 


SHARON TURNER’S SACRED IIS- 
TORY of the WORLD. New Edition. 3 vols. post 
Svo. 31s, 6d. 


It. 


ROVINGS in the PACIFIC from 1837 
to 1849: with a GLANCE at CALIFORNIA, With 4 
coloured Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Iv. 


Commander FE. FORBES'S 
DAHOMEY and the DAHOMANS. With 10 coloured 
Plates and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. post Svo. 21». 


v 


GEOGRAPHY. Improved (1851) by Mr. Epwarp 
Hivenrs. New Maps, Plates, X&c. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


VI. 


Bishop BUTLER’S MODERN ATLAS. 
28 full-coloured Maps (1851); with enlarged Index. 
Royal 8yo. 12s, 


Vil. 


Bishop BUTLER’S ANCIENT ATLAS. 
23 full-coloured Maps (1851); with enlarged Index. 
Royal 8vo. 12s, 


vir. 


Dr. L. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL ITIIS- 
TORY of GREECE. Founded on Bishop Thirlwall’s, 
l2mo. 7s. Gd. 

“Dr. Schmitz’s manual will be of great value, not 
only to schools, but to all persons who are anxious to 
obtain a correct knowledge of Greek history, and can- 
not find time to peruse the voluminous works of Thirl- 
wall and Grote.” Literary Gazette. 


IX. 
Sir GEORGE HEAD'S TRANSLA- 


TION of the METAMORPILOSES or Golden Ass of 
Apuleius, Post 8vo. 12s. 


x 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MONASTIC ORDERS. With Etchings and Wood- 


cuts. Square crown Svo. 28s. 
XI. 
GWILT’S ENCYCLOPLEDIA of 


ARCHITECTURE. Second Edition (1851); with 
above a Thousand Wood-cuts, and Supplement. 8vo. 
52s. 6d. 


XII. 

SUPPLEMENT (1851) to GWILT'S 
ENCYCLOP_EDIA of ARCHITECTURE, Withup- 
wards of 80 Wood-cuts. 8vo. 6s, 

XIII. 


Professor CAMBIER’S 
COLLEGE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


l2mo. 5s. 


XIV. 


Professor CAMBIER’S SANDHURST 
COLLEGE FRENCH READING-BOOK. — 12mo. 


v8. 


XV. 


The Rev. T. H. HORNE’S INTRODUC- 
TION to the STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the 
SCRIPTURES. Ninth Edition; with Maps, Fac- 
similes, &c. 5 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


XVI. 


Mr. W. C. TOWNSEND'S COLLEC- 
TION of MODERN STATE TRIALS; with Essays 
and Notes. 2 vols. Sve. 30s, 


London: Loxeman, Brown, Gree, and 





Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of, 





| MR. BENTLEY'S NEW WORKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES'S 
YEAR ON THE PUNJAB FRONTIER. Tyo 
vols. 8vo. With beautiful Illustrations. 38s, ba, 


| 1. 


WRIGHT'S NARRATIVES of MAGIC 


AND SORCERY. Two vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 


| Ill. 


MEMOIRS of a LITERARY VETE- 
RAN. Including Sketches and Anecdotes of the 
most distinguished Literary Characters from 1794 to 
1849. By R. P. Grtuies. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 67, 


| Iv. 


| THE UNITED STATES and CUBA; 
or Eight Years of Change and Travel. By R. Guay. 
VILLE Tayton. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CONFESSOR. A Novel. Three 


Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


| THE 


vols. 


VI. 
WILKIE COLLINS’S RAMBLES 
BEYOND RAILWAYS; or Notes taken A-foot in 


Cornwall. With several beautiful Dllustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 15s. 


vil. 
OF BELFAST’S TWO 
or Birth, Parentage, and Edu- 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


THE FARL 
GENERATIONS; 
cauion, 


VII. 


THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; 





LoNGMANS, 


or our Honeymoon Trip in the East in 1850. Post 


8vo. 10s. Gd. 
1X. 
THACKWELL'S 


CAPTAIN NAR- 


RATIVE OF THE SECOND SIKIT WAR. Post 
Svo. 1s. Gd. 
XxX. 
MONK’S GOLDEN HORN, and 


Sketches in Asia Minor, 


Egypt, Syria, and the Hau- 
raan. s. 


2 vols. post Svo. 21 
XI. 


a Tale of the Revolution 
Post 8vo. 


FRANCTA ; 
of Paraguay. 7s. 6d. 


XIL. 

ROBERT BELL'S 
TURES IN FRANCE, 
LAND. New Edition. 


WAYSIDE PIC- 
BELGIUM, AND ILOL- 
8vo. 10s, Gd. 


XIII. 
MISS SINCLAIR’S LORD and LADY 
HARCOURT. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

XIV. 
THE REV. DR. POOLE’S 


LEONE AND GAMBIA. 2 vols. post 5vo. 


SIERRA 


21s. 


xv 


MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA, from its 
Foundation in this Country to the Present Day. By 
Groner Hocanrn. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 


xVI. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR OF THE 
SICILIAN VESPERS. By Micuerr Amant. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by the Earl of Evtrs- 
MERE. 3 vols. post 8vo. Sls. 6d. 


XVII. 


THE LADDER OF GOLD. An Eng- 
lish Story. By Rowrrr Bext, Author of “ Wayside 
Pictures in France, Belgium, and Holland,” &c. 3 
vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


XVIII. 
, , + . -—o pr 

THE BARONESS VON BECK’S PER- 
SONAL ADVENTURES. 2 vols. post Svo. With 
Portrait. 21s. 
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Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
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